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THE SEA OF LOVE. 
From the German of Herder. 
Whither would you draw me, fair and faithless eyes! 
Soft as the azure within the summer skies : 
The storms of jealous anger upon my head will beat— 
The fickle waves forsaking, will yield beneath my feet, 











And yet they lead me onwards, while in their swimming light 
I think not of my dangers when day declines in night. 
Oh, false and lovely beacons ! too soon they’l! set, and shew 
What dark and dreary caverns their sunshine hides below. L.E.L. 
—— 
LOVE. 

A spirit, golden-haired, upon the side 

Of a dark willow-shaded streamlet lay ; 
Sweetly the silent waters lapsed away, 
And silently that spirit watched them glide. 

And oft he fondly culled the violets pied, 
And virgin lilies, with the budding spray 
Of roses, ere they pined in soft decay— 
And gently cast them on the peaceful tide. 

Day passed, and Night; all seasons went and came; 
The green earth blossom'd, and grew white ; but there 
O’er the smooth marge of that sequestered brook, 
The faithful spirit hung—in all, the same, 

Save that his blue eyes wore a milder look, 

And on his brow there dwelt a chastened air. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 

Following the footsteps of the dewy morn, 

‘Two Spirits passed, in sportive chase, before me : 
O, both were beautiful—for both were born 
In the soft violet sky that deepen’d o’er me. 

The brow of one was white—was snowy white ; 

A wreath of glory, fresh and sparkling bound it; 
And a fair coronal of golden light 
For ever played, like restless thought, around it. 

Tresses—dark tresses—such as sweetly flow 
From willow trees when starry Midnight sighs, 
Shrouded the other maiden’s peerless brow, 

And veiled the meekness of her drooping eyes. 
O, beautiful—most beautiful was she, 
With her grave looks, and smiles of quiet glee. 
—<— 
THE ALPHABET—TO MADAME VESTRIS. 
Though not with lace bedizened o’er, 
From James’s and from Howell's, 
Ah, don’t despise us twenty-four 
Poor consonants and vowels. 


Though critics may your powers discuss, 
Your charms applauding men see ; 
Remember you from four of us 
Derive your X LN C. 


VESTRIS’S ANSWER TO THE ALPHABET. 
Dear friends, although no more a dunce 
Than many of my betters, 
I'm puzzled to reply at once 
To four and twenty letters. 


Perhaps you'll think that may not be 
So hard a thing to do— 

For what is difficult to me, 
Is A B C to you. 


However, pray dismiss your fears, 
Nor fancy you have lost me, 

Though many, many bitter tears 
Our first acquaintance cost me. 


Believe me, till existence ends, 
Whatever ills beset you, 

My oldest literary friends 
T never can forget you. 


— = 


RISE OF THE ROTHESCHILDES. 


On the approach of the Republican army to the territories of the Prince of 
Hesse Cassel, in the early part of the French Revolutionary wars, his Serene 
Highness,—like many other petty Princes of Germany,—was compelled to flee. 
In his passage through the Imperial City of Franckfort on the Maine, he paid ¢ 
hasty visit to one Moses Rotheschilde, a Jewish Banker of limited means, but 
of good repute both for integrity and ability in the management of his business. 
The Prince's purpose in visiting Moses was to request him to take charge of a 
large sum in money and jewels; amounting in value to several millions of 
thalers ;—a coin equal to our late three shilling pieces. The Jew, at first, point 
blank refused so dangerous a charge ; but, upon being earnestly pressed to take 
i, at the Prince’s own sole risk,—nay, that even a receipt should not be re- 
quired,—he, at length, consented. 

The money and jewels were speedily, but privately, conveyed from the 
Prince's treasury to the Jew’s residence; and, just as the advanced corps of 
the French Army had entered through the gates of Franckfort, Moses had suc- 
ceeded in burying it in a corner of his garden, He, of course, received a visit 
from the Republicans ; but, true to his trust, he hit upon the following means 
of saving the treasure of the fugitive Prince, who had placed such implicit con- 
fidence in his honour. He did not attempt to conceal any of his own property ; 
—(the whole of his cash and stock consisting of only forty two thousand thalers, 
®r six thousand pounds sterling,) but, after the necessary remonstrances and 
gtumblings with his unwelcome visitors, and a threat or two that he should re- 
port them to the General-in-Chief from whom he had no doubt of obtaining re- 
dress,—he suffered them to carry it all off. 

As soun as the Republicans had evacuated the City, Moses Rotheschilde re- 
sumed his business as a banker and money-changer ;—at first, indeed, in an 
humble way, but daily increasing and extending it by the aid of the Prince of 

esse Cassel’s money. In the course of a comparatively short space of time, 

he was considered the most stable and opulent banker in all Germany. 
_ In the year 1802, the Prinee, returning to his dominions, visited Franckfort 
in his route. He was almost afraid to call on his Jewistbanker ; apprehending 
that, if the French had left any thing, the honesty of Moses had not been proof 
against so strong a temptation as he had been compelled from dire necessity to 
put in his way. 

On being introduced into Rotheschilde’s sanctum, he,—in a tone of despair- 
ing carelessness,—said,—* I have called on you, Moses, as a matter of course ; 
but I fear the result. Did the rascals take allt” 
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‘Not a thaler ;”’ replied the Jew, gravely. ; 
‘What say you?”—returned his Highness. ‘Not a thaler !—Why, I was 

| informed that the Sans-culoties had emptied all your coffers and made you a 
| beggar :—I even read so in the Gazettes.” 
| ‘Why, so they did; may it please your Serene Highness,” replied Moses :— 
‘*but [ was too cunning for them. By letting them take my own little stock, I 
saved your great one. I knew that as I was reputed wealthy,—although by no 

means so,—if I should remove any of my own gold and silver from their ap- | 
| propriate bags and coffers, the robbers, would be sure to search for it ; and, in | 
| doing so, would not forget to dig in the garden :—it is wonderful what a keen | 
| scent these fellows have got!—they actually poured buckets of water over | 
| some of my neighbour's kitchen and cellar floors, in order to discover, by the 
_ rapid sinking of the fluid, whether the tiles and earth had been recently dug up! 
| —Well, as I was saying, I buried your treasure in the garden; and it remained | 
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until the particulars were ascertained, the fears and superstitions of the inhabi- 
tants of the country parishes had ample subject for employment and exaggeration, 
An expedition of a singular and daring character had been successfully prosecu- 
ted against Quebec from the New England States, by a route which was little 
known and generally considered impracticable. This expedition was headed by 
Colonel Arnold, an officer in the service of the Congress; who with two regi- 


‘ments, amounting to about cleven hundred men, left Boston about the middle of 
| September, and undertook to penetrate through the wilderness to Pointe Lévi, 


by the means of the Rivers Kennebec and Chaudiére. : } 
The spirit of enterprise evinced in this bold design, and the patience, hardi- 
hood and perseverance of the new raised forces employed in the execution, will 
for ever distinguish this expedition in the history of offensive operations. A 
handful of men ascending the course of a rapid river, and conveying arms, am- 
munition, baggage, and provisions through an almost trackless wild—bent upon 


untouched until the robbers left Franckfort, to go in search of plunder else- | & most uncertain purpose—can scarcely be considered, however, a regular 
where. Now then, to the point :—as the Sans-culotics left me not a kreu/zer | operation of war. It was rather a desperate attempt, suited to the temper of the 
to carry on my business ;—as several good opportunities offered of making a very | fearless men engaged in it, the character of the times, and of the scenes eee 
handsome profit ;—and as I thought it a pity that so much good money should | were about to be acted on the American continent. The project, te 
be idle, whilst the merchants were both ready and willing to give large interest ; | Arnold was by no means an original thought. It had been — c y Go- 
—the temptation of converting your Highness's florins to present use haunted | vernor Pownall, in his “Idea of the service of America,” as early oo A year 
my thoughts by day and my dreams by night. Not to detain your Highness | 1758. He says,—* The people of Massachusetts, in the counties 0 : ~- 
with a jong story, I dug up the treasure, and deposited your jewels in this | shire, Worcester and York are the best wood-hunters in America. con 8 = 
strong box; from which they have never since been moved: I employed your | think if about a hundred thorough wood-hunters, properly officered, cou 
gold and silver in my business ;—my speculations were profitable ; and I am | obtained in the County of York, a scout of ‘such might make an attempt upon 
now able to restore your deposit, with five per cent interest since the day on | the settlements by way of Chaudiére River. i s 
which you left it under my care.” | On the 22nd September, Amold embarked on the Kennebec River in two 
“I thank you heartily, my good friend,” said his Highness, “for the great | hundred batteaux; and notwithstanding all natural impediments—the ascent of 
care you have taken afd the sacrifices you have made. As to the znferes/ of | @ rapid stream—interrupted by frequent porlages through thick woods and swamps 
five per cent, let that replace the sum which the French took from you; I beg | —in spite of frequent accidents—the desertion of one-third of the a 
you will add to it whatever other profits you may have made. As a reward for | they at length arrived at the head of the River Chaudiére, having crossed the 
your singular honesty, I shall still leave my cash in your hands for twenty years | Tidge of land which separates the waters falling into the St. Lawrence from 
longer, at the low rate of two per cent. interest per annum, the same being | those which run into the sea. They now reached Lake Megantic, and —e 
more as an acknowledgment of the deposit, in case of the death of either of us, | the course of the Chaudiére River, their difficulties and privations, which ha 
than with a view of making a profit by yon. I trust that this will enable you | been so great as on one occasion to compel them to kill their dogs for — 
to use my florins with advantage in any way which may appear most beneficial | Were speedily at an end. After passing thirty-two days in the wilderness, they 
to your own interests.” | arrived on the 4th November at the first settlement, called Sertigau, twenty-five 
The Prince and his banker parted, well satisfied with each other. Nor did the | leagues from Quebec, where they obtained all kinds of provisions. On the 9th, 
gratitude and good will of his Serene Highness stop there,—on every occasion | Colonel Arnold arrived at Pointe Lévi, where he remained twenty-four hours 
in which he could serve his interests he did so, by procuring for him, from the | before it was known at Quebec ; and whence it was extremely fortunate that all 
Princes of Germany, many facilities both for international and foreign negociation. | the small craft and canoes had been removed by order of the officer command- 
At the Congress of Sovereigns, which met at Vienna in 1814, he did not fail to | ing the garrison. On the 13th, late in the evening, they embarked in thirty-four 
represent the fidelity of Moses Rotheschilde, and procured for him, thereby, from | canoes, and very early in the morning of the 14th, he succeeded in ae ae 
the Emperors of Russia, Austria, and other European potentates, as well as from | hundred men at Wolfe's Cove, without being discovered from the Lazar > 
the French, English, and other ministers, promises, that in case of loans being | Hunter, ships of war. The first operation was to take possession of what had 
required by their respective governments, the “Honest Jew of Franckfort” | been General Murray’s house on the St. Foy Road, and of the General Hospital. 
should have the preference in their negociation. They also placed guards upon all the roads, in order to prevent the garrison from 
Nor were these promises * more honoured in the breach than in the observance,” | obtaining supplics from the country. 
as those of Princes and Courtiers are proverbially said to be. A loan of 200 The small force of Amold prevented any attempt being made towards the 
| millions of francs being required by the French government to pay the Allied | reduction of the fortress until after the arrival of Montgomery from Montreal, 
Powers for the expences they had been put to, in the restoration of the Bourbons, | Who took the command on the Ist December, and established his head quarters 
one of old Rotheschilde’s sons, then residing at Paris, was intrusted with its | a Holland House. Arnold is said to have occupied the house near Scatt’s 
management. ‘The same was accordingly taken at 67 per cent., and sold to the | Bridge, lately inhabited by the Honourable Mr. Justice Kerr. — 
public in a very few days at 93! thereby yielding an immense profit to the con- | ‘The arrival of the Governor on the 19th November had infused the best 
tractor. Other loans followed with various powers, all of which turned out equal | spirit among the inhabitants of Quebec. On the 1st December, the motley gar- 
to the most sanguine expectations of this lucky family. | rison amounted to eighteen hundred men—all, however, full of zeal in the cause 
Our English Fortunatus, whose reputation for wealth and sagacity is such, | of their King and country, and well supplied with provisions for eight months. 
that, by a discreet use of his Wishing Cap, he can at will change the destinies | They were under the immediate command of Colonel Allan Maclean, of the 
of the nations of Europe, or play at battledore and shuttlecock, with their crowns | 84th Regiment or Royal Emigrants, composed principally of those of the gallant 
and sceptres, was, during the war with France, a small cotton manufacturer in | Fraser 8 Highlanders, who had settled in Canada. : 
Manchester. Leaving that town for the capital, and assisted by his father and | _ Statement of the Garrison, 1st December, 1775.—70 Royal Fusileers, or 7th 
brothers, Solomon Moses Retheschilde commenced business as an English and | Regiment, 230 Royal Emigrants, or 84th Regiment, 22 Royal Artillery, 330 
foreign bill and stock broker. By his immense resources and connections, he | British Militia, under Lt. Col Caldwell, 543 Canadians, under Colonel onatag 
was soon enabled to carry all before him ; but the bargains which he was enabled | 400 Seamen under Captains Hamilton and Mackenzie, 50 Masters and Mates, 
to make by his early information of the escape of the Emperor Napoleon from | 35 Marines, 120 Artificers. Total bearing arms.—1800_ ‘ ae 
the Island of Elba,—that is, 24 bours before the British ministry had received | _ ‘The siege, or rather the blockade, was maintained during the w mas month o 
intelligence of the event—placed him at once at the top of the tree as a negociant | December, although the incidents were few and of little interest. e Ame- 
and Joan contractor. | ricans were established in every house near the walls, more particularly in the 
Mr. Rotheschilde’s manners and character have often been described: he is | Suburb of St. Roch, near the Intendant’s Palace. Their riflemen, secure in 
immensely rich, and is well entitled to the appellation of mi/lionaire, being reputed | their excellent cover, kept up an unremitting fire upon the British sentries, 
to be in the absolute personal and undivided possession of seven or eight millions | where ver they could obtain a glimpse of them. As the Intendant 's Palace was 
sterling! Wis brothers, likewise,—viz : ‘Baron Andreas Rotheschilde, the pre- | found to afford them a convenient shelter, from the cupola of which they constant- 
sent great banker of Franckfort, and Baron Rotheschilde of Paris, are in the | ly annoyed the sentries, a nine pounder was brought to bear upon the building ; 
possession of immense wealth; so that it is no wonder that Kings and their | and this once splendid and distinguished edifice was reduced to ruin, and has 
ministers are proud of their acquaintance, seeing that, independently of occasional | uever been rebuilt. The enemy also threw from thirty to forty shells every night 
leans and accommodations, they are well aware that no throne nor government into the city ; whieh fortunately did little or no injury either to the lives or the 
can stand long which has the misfortune to have the wealth and influence of the | property of the inhabitants. So accustomed did the latter become to the occur- 
Three Rotheschildes arrayed against them. rences of a siege, that at last they ceased to regard the bombardment with 
Our F otheschilde is reputed to be a very charitable man ; and those who know alarm. In the mean time, the fire from the garrison was maintained in a very 
him intimately, affirm, that he well deserves that character, both in regard to | effective manner upon every point where the enemy were seen. On one occa- 
Jews and Gentiles. Noris Mrs. Rotheschilde less so ; many, though unostenta- | pour Dy ena arp was pera oo, near the town, the horse which drew his 
tious, acts of kindness to the , being well known respecting her. Mr. | cariole was killed by a cannon shot. : ; 
Rothesehilde’s manner of instante feelings towards Solomon Herchel, the | During this auxious period the gentry and inhabitants of the city bore arms, 
Grand Rabbin of Duke's place, bas something in it which is both singular and | and cheerfully performed the duties of soldiers. ‘The British Militia — 
whimsical :—when any good speculation is afloat, Mr. Rotheschilde deposits, on _ conspicuous for zeal and loyalty, under the command of Major Henry Caldwell, 
his account, a certain sum proportionate to his own risk, and whatever per cenlage | who had the Provincial rank of Lieutenant Colonel. He had served as Deputy 


or profit accrues therefrom, is carried hy him to the Rabbin, to whom he gives a | Quarter Master General with the army, under General Wolfe, and had settled in 








full, true, and particular account, even to the utmost fraction! The Millionaire, | the Province after the conquest. The Canadian Militia within the town was, 


| on such occasions, invariably dines with the Levite; and the day is usually commanded by Colonel Le Comte Dupré, an officer of great zeal and ability, 
| passed by the two friends in innocent hilarity and pleasing conversation. who rendered great services during the whole siege. 
—~— | General pranprnl Goagpieins to rete ag by a regular ree. re- 
’ M | solved on a night attack, in t ope of either taking it by storm, or of finding 
ARNOLD = re te rhe & ed 1775. the garrison unprepared at some point. In this design he was encouraged by 
‘ Arnold, whose local knowledge of Quebec was accurate, having been acquired in 
SIEGE OF QUESEC—DEATH OF MONTGOMERY. his frequent visits for the purpose of buying up Canadian horses. The intention 
The Inuasion of Ciel by the treops of the American (Congress rendered | of Montgomery soon became known to the garrison, and General Carleton madq 
the year 1775 in the annals of the Province. ‘The principal points | cvery preparation to prevent surprise, and to defeat the assault of the enemy. 
which will demand ovr attention are the expedition of Arnold, the storming of | For several days the Governor, with the officers and gentlemen, off daty, had 
Quebec, and the death of Montgomery. | taken up their quarters in the Récollet Convent, where they slept in their 
Canada, supposed to be perfectly secure, had heen left almost destitute of | clothes. At last, early in the morning of the 31st. December, and during a 
regular troops, nearly all of which had been removed 1o Boston. The whole | violent snow storm, Montgomery, at the headof the New York troops, advanced 
| force of this description consisted of only two Regimeats of Infantry, the 7th | to the attack of the Lower Town, from ite western extremit ,» along a road 
| Fusileers, and the 26th, amounting to no more than eight hundred men. Of | between the base of Cape Diamond and the river, Arnold, at a saine time, 
| these the greater part were in garrison at St. John’s, the rest dispersed through advanced from the General Hospital by of St. Charles Street. The two 
the various poste. e Province was, however, extremely fortunate in the | parties were to meet at the lower end of in Street, and when united 
character, talents and resources of the Governor, General Carleton, were to force Prescott-Gate. ‘Two feint attacks in the meantime on the side 
On the 17th September, 1775, Brigadier General Richard Montgomery, who | towards the west, were to distract the attention of the garrison. Such is the 
had formerly been in the British service, appeared at the head of an army, be- | outline of this daring plan, the obstacles to the accomplishment of which jo not 
fore the Fort of St. John’s; which, after a gallant defence, surrendered on the | seem to bave entered into the contemp.ation of the American officers, who 
3rd of November, the garrison marching out with the honours of war. Mon- | reckoned too much upon their own fortune end tlre weakness of the garrison. 
treal, which was entirely defenceless, capitulated on the 12th November ; and When, at the head of seven hundred men, Montgomery. had advanced a 
General Carleton, conceiving it of the utmost importance to reach Quebec, the | short distance beyond the spot where the Inclined Plane.has since been con- 
only place capable of defence, passed through the American force stationed at | structed, he came to a narrow defile, with a precipice towards the river on the 
Sorel, during the night, in a canoe with muffled paddies ; and arrived in Quebec | one side, and the scarped rock above him onthe other. This place is known 
on the 19th, to the great joy of the garrison and loyal inhabitants, who placed | by the name of Prés-de-Ville. Here all further approach to the Lower Town 
every confidence in his well known courage and ability. was intercepted, and commanded by a battery of three pounders placed in a 
While the Province was thus threatened with subjugation on the side of Mon- | hangard to the south of the pass. The Post was entrusted to a Captain of 
treal, a new danger presented itself from a quarter so entirely unexpected, that | Canadian Militia, whose foree consisted of thirty Camadian and eight British 
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Militiamen, with nine British seamen to work the guns, as artillerymen, under | 
Captain Barnsfare, Master of a transport, laid up in the harbour during a 
winter. At day-break, some of the guard, being on the look .out, discovered, 
through the imperfect light, a body of troups in full march from Wolfe's 
Cove upon the Post. The men had been kept under arms waiting with the 
utmost steadiness for the attack, which they had reason to expect, from the 
reports of deserters ; and in pursuance of judicious arrangements which had 
been previously concerted, the enemy was allowed to approath unmolested | 


within a small distance. ‘They halted at about fifty yards from the barrier; and as | 
the guard remained perfectly still, it was probably concluded that they were not 
onthe alert. ‘To ascertain this an officer was seen to approach quite near to the | 
barrier. After listening a moment or two, he returned to the body; and they | 
instantly dashed forward at double quick time to the attack of the post. ‘This 
was what the Guard expected : the artillery-men stood by with lighted matches, 
and Captain Barnsfare at the critical moment giving the word, the fire of the 
guns and musketry was directed with deadly precision against the head of the 
advancing column. ‘The consequence was a precipitate retreat—the enemy was 
scattered in every direction—the groans of the wounded and of the dying were 
heard, but nothing certain being known, the pass continued to be swept by the 
cannon and musketry for the space of ten minutes. The cnemy having retired, 
thirteen bodies were found in the snow, and Montgomery’s Orderly Serjeant des- 
perately wounded, but yet alive, was brought into the guard room. On_ being 
asked if the General himself was killed, the Serjeant evaded the question, by 
replying, that he had not seen him for some time, although he could.not but 
have known the fact. ‘This faithful Serjeant died in about an hour afterwards. 
it was not ascertained that the American General had been killed, until some | 
hours afterwards. when General Carleton, being anxious to aseertain the truth, 
.sent an Aide-de-Camp to the Seminary, to enquire if any American oflicers, then 
prisoners, would identify the body. A field officer of Arnold’s division, who had 
been made prisoner near Sault-au-Matelot barrier, consenting, accompanied the | 


Aide-de-Camp to the Prés-de-Ville guard, and pointed it out among the other | 
bodies, at the same time pronouncing, in accents of grief, a glowing eulogium 
on Montgomery’s bravery and worth. Besides that of the General, the bodies 
of his two Aides-de-Camp were recognized among the slain. ‘The defeat of | 
Montgomery’s force was complete. Colonel Campbell, his second in command, 


immediately relinquished the undertaking, and led back his men with the utmost 
precipitation. 


The exact spot where the barrier was erected before which Montgomery fell, 
tay be described as crossing the narrow road under the mountain, immediately 
Opposite to the west end of a building which stands on the south, and was for- 
merly occupied by Mr. Racey as a brewery. It is now numbered 58. At the 
time pf the siege this was called the Potash. The battery extended to the south, 
and nearly to the river. An inscription commemorating the event might pro- 
perly be placed on the opposite rock. 


Soon after the repulse of the enemy before the post at Prés-de- Ville, infor- 
mation wae given to the officer in command there, that Arnold’s party, from the | 
‘General Hespital, advancing along the St. Charles, had captured the barrier at 
the Squit-ax-Matelot, and that he inteaded an attack upon that of Prés-de-Ville, | 
by taking it.in the rear. Immediate preparations were made for the defence of | 
the Post against such an attack, by turning some of the guns of an inner barrier, 
not far from fhe Custom House, towards the town; and although the intelli- | 
gence proved,false,—Arnold having been wounded and his division captured,— 
yet the incident deserves to be commemorated as affording a satisfactory coutra- | 
«diction to some accounts which have appeared in print, representing the Guard | 
at Prés-de-Villeas having been paralysed by fear,—the post and barrier “‘de- | 
serted,’’—and the fire which killed Montgomery merely “ accidental.” On the | 
contrary, the circwnstances which we have related, being authentic, prove that 
the conduct of the Prés-de-Ville Guard was firm and collected in the hour of | 
denger ; and that by their coolness and steadiness they mainly contributed to 
the safety at the city. Both Colonel Maclean and General Carleton rendered 
every justice to their meritorious behaviour on the occasien. 

In the meantime the attack by Arnold, un the north eastern side of the Lower | 
Town, was made with desperate resolution. It was, fortunately, equally un- | 
successful, altiough the contest was more protracted ; and at one time the city 
was in no small danger. Arnold led his men by files along the River St. | 
Charles. until he came to the Sau/t-au-Matelot, where there was a barrier with 
two guns mounted. It must be understood that St. Paul’s Street did not then 
exist, the tide coming up nearly to the base of the rock, and the only path be- | 
tween the rock and the beach was the narrow alley which now exists in rear of | 
St. Paul Street under.the precipice itself. Here the curious yisitor will find a 
jutting rock, where was the first barrier. The whole of the street went by the | 
name of the Sault-au-Matclot from the most ancient times. Arnold took the 
command of the forlorn hope, and was leading the attack upon this barrier, | 
when he received a musket wound in the knee which disabled him, and he was | 
carried back to the General Hospital. His troops, however. persevered, and | 
having soon made themselves masters of the barrier, pressed on through the 
narrow street to the attack of the second, near the eastern extremity of Sault- 

au-Matelot Street. This was a battery which protected the ends of the two 
streets called St. Peter Street and Sault-au-Matelot, extending, by means of 
shangards mounted with cannon, from the rock to the river. The Montreal 
Bawk, then a private house, had cannon projecting from the end windows, as 
shad a house at the end of Sault-au-Matelot Street. The enemy took shelter in 
the houses on each side, and in the narrow pass leading round the base of the 

cliff towards Hope-Gate, where they were secured by the angle of the rock | 
from tke fire of the guns at the barrier. Here the enemy met with a determined | 
resistance, which it was impossible to overcome ; and General Carleton having 
ordered a sortie from Palace-Gate under Captain Laws, in order to take therm 
in the rear—and their rear guard, under Captain Dearborn, having already sur- | 
rendered—the division of Arnold demanded quarter, and were brought prisoners | 
to the Upper Town. ‘The officers were confined in the Seminary. The contest 
continued for upwards of two hours, and the bravery of the assailants was in- 
disputable. ‘Through the freezing cold, and the pelting of the storm, they main- 
tained the attaek until all hope of success was lost, when they surrendered to 
a generous enemy, who treated the wounded and prisoners with humanity 

The Americans lost in the attack about one hundred killed and wounded, and 
six officers of Arneid’s party. exclusive of the less at Prés-de-Ville. The 
British lost one officer, Lieutenant Anderson of the Royal Navy, and seven- 
teen killed and wounded. The following is a statement of the foree which | 
surrendered : 

Not wounded.—1 Lieutenant Colonel, 2 Majors, 8 Captains, 15 Lieutenants, 
1 Adjatant, 1 Quarter-Master, 4 Volunteers, 350 Rank and file. Wounded.— 
44 Officers and soldiers. Total surrendered. —426 


By the death of Montgomery the command devolved upon Arnold, who had 
received the rank of Brigadier General. In a letter dated. 14th January, 1776, 
he complains of the great difficulty he had in keeping his remaining troops to- 
gether, so disheartened were they by their disasters on the 31st December. The 
siege now resumed its former character of a blockade. without any event of im- 
portance, until the month of March, when the enemy received re-inforcements 
that encreased their numbers to near two thousand men. In the beginning of ' 
April, Arnold took the command at Montreal, and was relieved before Quebec 
by Brigadier General Wooster. ‘The blockading army, which had all the winter 
remained at three miles distance from the city, now approached nearer the 
ramparts, and re-opened their fire upon the fortifications, with no better success | 
than before. In the night of the 3d May, they made an unsuccessful attempt 
to destroy the ships of war and vessels laid up in the Cul-de-Sac, by sending in | 
a fire ship, with the intention of profiting by the confusion, and of making 
another attack upon the works by escalade. At this time they had reason to 
expect that considerable reinforcements, which they had no means of prevent- 
ing from reaching the garrison, would shortly arrive froin England ; and giving 
up all hope of success, they became impatient to return to their own country. 
A Council of War was called, on the 5th, by General Thomas, who had suc- 
ceeded Wooster; and it was determined to raise the siege at once, and to re- 
tire to Montreal. They immediately began their preparations, and in the 
course of the next forenoon broke up their camp, and commenced a precipitate 
Tetreat 

In the mean time the gallant Carleton and his intrepid garrison were rejoiced | 
by the arrival, early in the morning of the 6th of May, of the Surprise Frigate, 
Captain Linzee, followed soon after by the Isis, of fifty guns, and Martin Sloop | 
of war. with a reinforcement of troops and supplies Nothing could exceed the 
Gelight of the British at this seasonable relief. After the toil and privation of 
a six months siege, it may be imagined with what feelings the inhabitants be- 
held the Frigate rounding Pointe Lévi, and how sincerely they welcomed her 
arrival in the basin. The Isis was commanded by Captain, afterwards Admiral 
Sir Charles Douglas, Baronet, father of Major General Sir Howard Douglas, 
the late popular Lieutenant Governor of New-Brunswick. Captain Douglas | 
had made uncommon exertions to force his ship through fields of ice,—having | 

by skilful management and 2 press of sail carried her for the space of fifty | 
leagues, through obsticles which wouk! have deterred an officer less animated 
by the zeal which the critical service on which he wae employed required. The 
troops on board the vessels, consisting of two companies of the 29th Regiment 
with a party of marines, amounting in all to two hundred men were immediately 


landed, under the command of Captain V i y ; 
ral the Earl of Harrington. iow bt tepelinieee Cee 


No sooner had they arrived in the Upper Town 
than General Carleton, who had leamed the in of the enemy, dcverningl to 
make @ sortie and to harass their rear. He accordingly marched out at the head 
of eight hundred men; but so rapid was the flight of the enemy, that a few 
shots only were exchanged, when they abandoned their stores artillery sealing 

adders, leaving also their sick, of whom they had a great many, to the care of 


| wherein he has collected a number of experienced good officers, who have been 


the British. The humanity with which they were treated was afterwards com- 
memorated by Chief Justice Marshall in his life of Washington. At 
The conduct of General Carleton throughout the siege was beyond all praise. | 
He always wore the same countenance, and as his looks were watched, his 
conduct infused courage into those of the inhabitants, who, unused to a siege, 
sometimes gave way to despondency. He was, indeed, a man of true bravery, 
guided by discrimination, conduct and. experience. During the attack of the 


| 31st December, he had taken post at Prescott4iate, where he knew would be 


made the combined attack of Montgomery and Arnold, bad they succeeded in 
passing the barriers at Prés-de-¥Ville and the Sault-au-Matelot. Here he took 
his stand, and there is every reason to believe that he would have defended the | 
post even to death. He had been heard to say, that he would never grace the 
triumph of the enemy, or survive the loss of the town. 
The despatches announcing the retreat of the American forces from before | 


| Quebec were taken home by Colonel Caldwell, who received the usual present 
‘on the occasion. His Majesty immediately bestowed the Knighthood of the 


Bath upon General Carleton. The following extract from his despatches to 
Lord George Germaine, Secretary of State, shows his own sense of the general 
conduct of the officers and men under his command. Among the Canadian 
officers who particularly distinguished themselves, were Colonel Dupré, Major 
Fcuyer, and Bouchette, Laforce and Chabot of the Marine. 

“Thus,” says General Carleten, ‘ended our siege and blockade, during 
which the mixed garrison of soldiers, sailors, British and Canadian militia, with 
the artificers, from Halifax and Newfoundland, showed a great zeal and patience, 
under very severe duty, and uncommen vigilance, indispensable in a place liable | 
to be stormed, besides great labour necessary to render such attempts less 


| practicable. 


“T cannot conclude this Jeticr without doing justice to Lieut. Col. Maclean, 
who has been indefatigably zealous in the King’s service, and to his regiment, | 


j 
very useful. Colonel Hamilton, Captain of His Majesty’s ship, Lizard, who | 
commanded the battalion of seamen, his officets and men, discharged their duty | 
with great alacrity and spirit. ‘The same thing must be acknowledged of the | 
masters, inferior officers and seamen, belonging to his Majesty’s transports, and | 
merchantmen, detained here last fall: only one seaman deserted the whole time. | 
The militia, British and Canadian, behaved with a steadiness and resolution, | 


that could hardly have been expected from men unused to arms. Judges, and 


March “, 


previously boarded, was brought to view the body, after it was plaeed in the 
Guard Room, and which she recognised by a particular mark which he had on 
the side of his head, to be the General’s. That the body was then conveyed to 
a house, (Gobert’s,)* by order of Mr. Cramahé, who provided a genteel coffin 
fi e General’s body, which was lined inside with flannel, and outside of jt 
with black cloth. ‘That in the night of the 4th January, it was conveyed by me 
from Gobert’s house, and was interred six feet in front of the gate, within a wall 
that surrounded a powder magazine near the ramparts bounding on St. Lewis 
Gate. ‘That the funeral service was performed at the grave by the Reverend 
Mr. de Montmolin, then Chaplain of the garrison. That his two Aides-de. 
Camp were buried in their clothes without any coffins, and that no person wag 
buried within twenty-five yards of the General. ‘That I am positive and can 
testify and declare, that the coffin of the late General Montgomery, taken up on 
the morning of the 16th of the present month of June, 1818, is the identica} 
coffin deposited by me on the day of his burial, and that the present coffin con- 
tains the remains of the late General. I do further testify and declare that sub- 
sequent to the finding of General Montgomery’s body, I wore his sword, being 
lighter than my own, and on going to the Seminary, where the American officers 
were lodged, they recognized the sword, which affected them so much, that 
numbers of them wept, in consequence of which I have never worn the sword 


, since. 


‘Given under my hand, at the city of Quebec, Province of Lower Canada, 
19th June, 1818. James Tuompson.” 





* Gobert’s house was at the corner of St. Lewis and St. Ursule streets, on the 
site of the house now numbered 42, St. Lewis Street. 
——_ 


AN EVENING WITH MADAME CAMPAN AT THE 
CASTLE OF ECOUEN. 
From the unpublished Memoires of a Foreign Lady of rank. 

When Montmorency, after his Lanishment from the Court of Francis E., 
amused himself by building the Castle of Ecouen, he was far from guessing 
what would be the destination of that edifice three centuries after his death. The 
old constable was anxious that all the ornaments and decorations of his Baronial 
palace should call to mind the antiquity of his race and the exploits of his 
ancestors. ‘The walls of the principal apartments were splendidly emblazoned 


: | with the family arms, and hung with the standard captured by Mathieu de Mont- 
other officers of government, as well as Merchants, cheerfully submitted to every | 


| inconvenience to preserve the town: the whole, indeed, upon the occasion, 


showed a spirit and perseverance that do them great honour. 


** Major Caldwell, who commanded the British militia all winter, as Lieuten- when Napoleon conceived the idea of converting the castle into a house of 
| education for the orphan daughters of his Generals and the Members of the 


ant Colonel Commandant, and is bearer of these despatches to your Lordship, 
has proved himself a faithful subject to His Majesty, and an active and diligent 
officer. He, and, ivdeed, alinost every loyal subject, are very considerable suf- 
ferers by the present hostile invasion.” 

Having thus brought to a close our account of the various and eventful scenes 
which have passed uxder review, it may be observed, that Quebec is remark- 
able among North American cities, for having been five times invested by regu- 
lar forces :—First, in #629, when, in the infancy of the Colony, it fell into the 
hands of the English,—in 1690, after its natural capabilities for defence had 
been improved by the ant of fortification, when it successfully resisted the attack 
of Sir William Phipps,—in 1759, when, after the battle of the Plains, it was 


once more won by England,—in 1760, when, having been maintained during the | 


winter, it was unsuccessfully besieged by de Lévi;—and lastly, in 1775, when 
after having been stormed without success—after having sustained a siege and 
blockade of six months duration—the enemy was compelled to abandon his camp 
in despair. Since that time no hostile banner has been displayed before its walls ; 


and so long as it is defended by a garrison loyal and resolute to do their duty— | of the ladies who held appointments in the establishment, and several of her 


so Jong as England maintains the glory of her Navy—Quebec may bid defiance 


to external attack and foreign violence. May the “ time honoured ”’ standard of | 


Great Britain continue to wave from the battlements that crown this renowned 
fortress, never to be removed but by her own act, with the consent and free will 
of her generous people! Should it ever be lowered, may it be only in the spirit 
of honour and benevolence, in order to promote the rising destinies of a new 
North American Empire, called inte existence by the force of events, and by the 


operation of those progressive changes which human meane can neither fore- | 


see, or prevent from occurring in the lapse of years, and in the fullness of 
time ! 

But it is not s our province to induige a presumptuous speculation into futu- 
rity,—-~satisfied that the past can never be forgotten, or undone ; and that what- 


ever may be its fate to come, “so long as fame shall wait upon heroic deeds,” | 


the renown of Quebec will derive its chief lustre from the reflected glories of 
England, her might, valour, and enduring generosity ! 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Caliginosa nocte premit Deus : 
* 


* 





cras vel atra 
Nube polum Pater occupato, 
Vel sole puro: non tamen irritum 
Quodcumque retro est, efficiet ; neque 
Diffinget, infectumque reddet, 
(Quod fugiens semel hora vexit. 


GENERAL MONTGOMERY. 
Richard Montgomery was a gentleman of good family, in the North of Ire- 
land, and connected by marriage with Viscount Ranelagh of that Kingdom. He 


had been Captain in the 17th Regiment of Foot, and had fought successfully the | had courage to brave the danger. He persisted in attending on the invalids ; 


battles of England, under the immortal Wolfe, on the Plains of Abraham. He 


| afterwards married the daughter of Judge Livingston, of Livingston Manor, on 


the North River, who was living in 1818. 


the mother country. 


Marshall, however, in his life of Washington, remarks, that, ‘though he had | 


embraced the American cause with enthusiasm, he had become wearied with its 
service...... He had determined to withdraw from the army, and had signi- 


fied, before marching from Montreal, his resolution to resign the commission 
which had been conferred upon him.” 


the storming of Quebec on the 31st December, 1775, “ the desire of closing his 
military career with a degree of brilliancy suited to the elevation of hiy mind, by 


the conquest of Quebec, and the addition of Canada to the United States.” 


The excellence of his qualities and disposition procured him an uncommon 


share of private affection, as his abilities and services had of public esteem. | 


Soon after his death, the Continental Congress ordered a magnificent Cenotaph 


to be erected to his memory, in St. Paul's Church, New York, with the follow- | 


| 


| great.” 


ing inscription : 


Montcomery falls! Let no fond breast repine, 

‘That Hamppen’s glorious death, brave Chief, was thinc. 
With /zs shall Freedom consecrate thy name, 

Shall date her rising glories from thy fame, 

Shall build her throne of Empire on thy grave— 

W hat nobler fate can patriot virtue crave ! 


The following matter of fact relating to the disinterment of the remains of 
this officer is unquestionably authentic. In the year 1818, a request having 
been made to the Governor-in-Chief, Sir John Sherbrooke. for leave to disinter | 
the remains of General Montgomery, in order that they might be conveyed to 


Department at Quebec, (a Serjeant under General Wolfe at the conquest,) who 
bore arms during the siege of the Winter 1775-6 in defence of the city, and on | 
the morning after the attack, had found the body of the deceased General, and | 
afterwards saw it interred in one of the bastions near St. Lewis-Gate, by order 
of the British Commander, was. now ordered to explore the place of interment | 
and dig up the remains. ‘This he accordingly did in the presence of one of his 
Excellency’s Aides-de-Camp, Captain Freer; and although the spot where the 


body had been deposited was entirely altered in appearance, feom the demolition 


n y 1 to | veys a useful lesson. 
New York, and there re-interred, his Excellency acceded to the request, which | 
came to him on the part of Mrs. Montgomery, the widow of the General. Mr. } 


Dt - the . | her melancholy by making a visit to the waters of Forges. A young officer of 
| James Thompson, an old gentleman of respectability, serving in the Engineer | 


| morency at Bovines, while here and there was seen in legible characters the war 


cry :—Dieu soit en aide au premier Baron chretien! 
These escutcheons and devices still adorned the ancient walls of Ecouen, 


Legion of Honour. The vaulted roof of the grand hall, which had once re- 
echoed the footsteps of armed knights, now resounded with the joyous voices 
of three hundred young girls, whose fathers had all been distinguished warriors, 
and who therefore found an appropriate asylum in the ancient abode of the 
Montmorencies. 

Napoleon personally requested Madame Campan to accept the superintendence, 
or it may more properly be said the command, of the Maison d’Ecouen. During 
her abode there I several times visited her, and I was charmed with the judicious 
arrangement and excellent order that prevailed in every department of the 
establishment. After the pupils had supped, a few lights might here and there 
be seen glimmering through the windows of the long corridors; but at nine 
o'clock darkness prevailed throughout the castle, with the exception only of the 
apartments assigned to the Surintcndante. There, the hour fixed for retiring to 
rest was somewhat later. In her cabinet, which communicated with the salon 
de musique, Madame Campan used occasionally to receive in the evenings some 


favourite pupils. Among the ladies were Madame de Mongelas, who had seen 
the Court of Louis XVI; Madame d’Hautpoul, distinguished for her literary 
talents ; and Madame Angely, whose accomplished pupils bear sufficient evidence 
of her merit. Among the é/éves most frequently admitted to these little sorées 
were Pholoée, a young Greek girl, whose birth was enveloped in some degree of 
mystery ; Fanny Kassner, whom Madame Campan used to call her fille cherie ; 
and the two Mesdemoiselles Macdonald, one of whom subsequently becaine 
Countess de Perregaux, and the other Duchess of Massa. 

Madame Campan, seated in her arm chair, dressed im an everlasting blue 
gown, her head covered with a lace cap, which was not unfrequently put on 
awry, and twirling, between her fingers, her gold snuff-box, used to pass the 
time in chatting, writing, or dictating. Occasionally she would read aloud (and 
what a charming reader she was!) or, what was the greatest treat of all, she 


| would relate aneedotes of the Courts of Louis XV and Lovis XVI, in which 
| she had passed her youth. One evening, while she was writing, the young 
| Greek girl, Pholoée, was amusing her companions by mocking M. Vergés, the 
| physician of the establishment. She imitated the stumping of his wooden leg, 
| and the tone of voice in which he used to correct the younger pupils when they 


rebelled against his prescriptions. ‘The imitation was very cleverly performed, 


| and the loud laughter of the young ladies aroused Madame Campan from her 


studies. 


‘* My dear children,” said she, unable to repress a smile at the cause of their 


| mirth, *‘ you should respect the noble character of the doctor. I assure you I 


know no man more worthy of respect. Hear what I have to tell you. Some 


| years ago, Dr. Vergés was attached to a young lady who had refused to give 
‘him her hand. In despair, he quitted his country, and repaired to a garrison 


town, which was shortly after besieged by the Austrians. ‘The besiegers di- 
rected their fire against the hospital, for the cruel purpose of cutting’ off all sue- 
cour from the sick and wounded. Doctors, nurses, &c. all fled. Verges alone 


and, while going to perform this humane task, he himself was wounded by a 


ball inthe knee. It was found necessary to amputate his leg. The report of 
Montgomery imbibed the prevalent | 
| politics of his father-in-law’s family, and joined the cause of the Colonists against 


his noble and courageous conduct was soon spread about; and imagine what 
was his joy, when he received, on his sick bed, a letter from the lady he loved, 
containing only these words—‘ I will marry you.’ 

“Such traits as this,’ continued Madame Campan, “may well excuse a 
little harshness of manner: besides, it is the privilege of medical men to speak 
the truth, even to Kings. History informs us, that the physician of Louis XI 


| treated his Royal Master with but little ceremony ; and, in my youth, I knew 
Marshall adds as a probable incentive to | 


an old doctor who one day gave a very sharp reply to the heir to a throne+to 
the Dauphin, the son of Lous XV. Like his father, the young Prince loved to 
say smart things; and, like his father, too, he was not offended by a reply. 
‘Bouillac,’ said he, one day, to the old doctor, ‘the gazette of Leyden an- 
nounces the death of a celebrated physician; and, when he was opened, it is 
said that his heart was found ossified. Well, I don’t wonder at it; for you 
doctors are certainly a very hard-hearted set of men..—‘ Monseigneur,’ answer- 
ed Bouillac, ‘we are enjoined to be secret when we open the remains of the 


“The Dauphin made no reply, though it was evident that he was not very 
well pleased. In my youth, when I was about the Court of Louis XV, I used 


| to see a good deal of the Dauphin.* He was very devout, or pretended to be 
‘so; for I am inclined to think his piety was the result rather of policy than 


conviction. At all events his conduct was not always consistent with that of a 
sincerely religious man. The Dauphiness, whe was a Saxon Princess, lived in 
such seclusion that it was impussible to know much of her; but it is certain 
that she was not very happy in her marriage. This, perhaps, might be some 
little excuse for her imprudence in an affair which I may now relate, though it 
was an important Court secret at the time of its occurrence. The story con- 


“The Princess, who was much neglected by her husband, hoped to divert 


the Guards, who happened to be there, presumed to show her some marks of at- 
tention. ‘The Dauphiness appeared pleased by these attentions, and forgot her- 
self so far as to receive a letter—a single letter, in secret. She was, however, 
soon restored to a consciousness of her own dignity; and, blushing for the 
weakness she had for a moment betrayed, she broke off an acquaintance which 
otherwise might have led to her ruin. Unluckily, it was by her own consent, 
that one of her women (Mademoiselle de Varauchamp) delivered to her the fatal 
letter; and the Princess found herself reduced to the humiliating necessity of 
requesting her never to divulge the secret. She married Madile. de Varauchamp 


of an old building or powder magazine which was near it, and the subsequent | to M. de Chalu, a farmer-general, and gave her a rich dowry of presents. Ma- 


construction of a range of barracks, he hit upon the foot of the coffin, which 
was much decayed, but of the identity whereof there could not be a doubt, no | 


' other body having been interred in its immediate neighbourhood, except those of 


the General’s two Aides, M‘Pherson and Cheeseman, which were placed on 
each side of their master’s body, in their clothes, and without coffins. Mr. 
Thompson gave the following affidavit of the facts in order to satisfy the sur- | 
viving relations and friends of General Montgomery, that the remains whic 
had been so disinterred after the lapse of forty-two years by the same hand that | 
had interred them, were really those of the late General : 

“T, James ‘Thompson, of the city of Quebec, in the Province of Lower Ca- 
nada, do testify and declare—that I served in the capacity of an Assistant En- 
gineer during the siege of this city, invested during the years 1775 and 1776 by 
the American forces under the command of the late Major General Richard 
Montgomery. ‘That in an attack made by the American troops under the 
i diate « i of General Montgomery, in the night of the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1775, on a British post at the southernmost extremity of the city, near 
Prés-de- Vilic, the General received a mortal wound, and with him were killed 
his two Aides-de-Camp, M‘Pherson and Cheeseman, who were found in the 
morning of the Ist January, 1776, almost covered with snow. ‘That Mrs. Pren- 
tice, who kept an hotel, at Quebec, and with whom General Montgomery had 











dame de Chalu availed herself, unsparingly, of the power she had obtained over 
her mistress through this adventure. She procured the most lucrative places 
and emoluments for her husband, who, through the influence of his wife, be- 
came one of the most opulent men of his day. 

“Madame de Chalu used to go to Versailles and make her way into the 
private cabinet of the Dauphiness. Then, looking at her with an air calculated 
to remind her of what she knew, and of what she had in her power to reveal, 


| she would prefer her suit, adding. “ T venture to hope that I have claims on the 


kindness of Madame la Dauphine ; and the poor Princess, pale and trembling 
with terror, would hurry to the King, and solicit the favour which was to pur- 
chase the silence of Madame de Chalu. She thus expiated, by long years of 
annoyance and humiliation, the imprudence of a moment. 

“ Now, my young fifiends,” said Madame Campan, * go and amuse yourselves 
with a little music. Ifthe Abbé Bayer should come (the Abbé was the Almoner 


of Ecouen) let me know.” The young ladies withdrew, and sat down to practise 


their singing. ‘The Surintendante then drew near to her writing table, and pro- 
ceeded to finish a letter which she had deen writing. Then turning to the ladies 


* The Dauphin here alluded to, was an elder brother of Louis XVI, who died in 
the year 1767. 
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ined in the room, she said in a low tone of voice :— 





who rema 








ommitted two faults ; the first and most serious was rec@iving the letters (for | aid and counsel, according to old Gabriel’s account, the King on his throne 
hosuntienl ourselves there were more than one), and the second was letting a third | would have found it difficult to control ‘the destinies of France ; and whenever 


party into her confidence.” 
She then 


| it chanced that, in the course of his vagabond expeditions—fern-cutting or berry- 
resumed her writing, and the ladies began to converse with Madame | gathering—into the woods, he encountered the young Count Alphonse on his 


de Mongeias, about the Princesses of the Court of Louis XVI. They spoke of | Arabian, or the ladies of the family in their caléche, Peter would cuff aside his 
Madame Elizabeth, so amiable in her life, and so noble and angelic in her death, | honest donkey into the brambles, and stand waiting their passing with a beating 
“_of Madame Clotilde, who was married to a Prince of Savoy, and of whom one | heart, as though the King of France, or the Sovereign Pontiff himself, were in 


of the ladies had recently seen a charming picture at Turin. 
« The sisters of Louis XVI.,” said Madame Campan, 


! 
| presence ! 


the conversation, ‘were too young to be suitable companions to Marie An- | when it was his fate to bring up from the farm less than the usual quantity of 


toinette ; the Kin 
advanced in life. 


g’s aunts, to whom I was /ectrice, were, on the other hand, too | eggs, or a can of cream less opaque than ordinary, conferred a sort of dignity on 
There were, it is true, two other Princesses at Court, one of | the young villein. 


There was a tone of courtliness, an odour of Versailles, in 


whom was married to the Comte de Provence, and the other to the Comte | the very execrations of the very cook. of the great Comte de St. Aignan ! 


WArtois. As to the Countess d’Artois, she was one of those persons who are 
doomed to be children all their lives. 
called Madame,. was a woman of talent and education, but she was unfortunately 
much devoted to the luxuries of the table, and it was whispered that she indulged 
very freely in the use of wine. At times, certainly, her extravagant and unac- 
countable behaviour sufficiently warranted the imputation. ; 

«“Qne day, the Queen (Marie Antoinette) was amusing herself with some 
needle-work in her cabinet, and I was reading to her. It was at the period when 
a great sensation was excited throughout Europe by the disgrace of Count Stru- 
ensee, the Danish Minister, and the captivity of Queen Matilda. Allona sudden, 
the door of the Queen’s cabinet was thrown open, and Madame entered in a fit 
of the most boisterous gaiety. She began to skip and dance round the room, at 
the same time singing a song, which was popular at the time, though not suffi- 
ciently refined for the interior of the Royal Palace. The refrai, | recollect, 
concluded with the words :—Elle est morte, elle est morte, il n’en faut plus parler. 
‘And whose death inspires you with this merriment?’ inquired her Majesty im- 
patiently. ‘ Matilda’s,’ replied Madame, ‘ La belle Reine Matilde must now 
change her name to that of the late Queen of Denmark.’ ‘ My dear sister,’ ex- 





claimed Marie Antoinette, with emotion, ‘is it possible that you can sing and 
dance whilst you announce to me the tragical death of a woman, born like our- 
selves in a rank which must at least render her the more sensible to misfortune ? 
And who knows but that she may have been the victim of base traducers!’ Ma- 
dame, to render her justice, appeared deeply moved by the energetic words of 
the Queen; she flew and embraced her, as if to ask pardon of her apparent want 
of feeling.” 

One of the ladies who formed Madame Campan’s little party, inquired how it 
happened that a Princess like Marie Antoinette, endowed with so many charms 
voth of person and of mind, should have become, even before the revolution, the 
object of popular dislike ? 

Madame Campan declared that, in her opinion, the Queen’s love of pleasure, 
innocent though it was, and especially her partialities for the Opera Balls, had 
no small share in contributing to her unpopularity. The clergy, too, did not 
forgive her for abolishing the custom, previously observed by the Queens 
of France, of hearing mass every morning in the chapel of the palace, or 
at a portable altar in their own private apartments. Finally, even in the 
bosom of the royal family, pretensions and disappointed hopes had given birth to 
animosities, of which the Queen was the victim. ‘The Count d’Artois had had | 
children before the King; and when at length the Queen presented a Dauphin 
to France, the officers of the Count d’Artois’ household could not conceal their 
iortification, which was manifested in a very decided way during the first days 
of the revolution. ‘The court then, more than ever required union; and yet it 
was sadly divided. It could never regain in affection, what it lost in prestige, 
influence and authority. 

‘But Madame,” said one of the ladies, addressing the Swrintendante, “do 
you think the court party was really sincere in the concessions it made in °89 !”’ 
“It is not my business either to defend or tocondemn court. However,”’ added 
Madame Campan, *‘I must confess that being unable to regain, by force, the 
ascendancy it bad lost, the court resorted to the artifices of weakness. 

“In 1794, M. Duporte Dutertre, the keeper of the seals, was high in court 
favour. His conduct and opinions were marked by good sense. The Queen 
frequently spoke of him in terms of eulogy. One day, when I was walking in 
the gardens of the ‘Tuileries, I observed the Queen in a little estrade, which she 
had had constructed before one of the windows of her drawing-room, M. Duporte 
Dutertre was in the estrade, standing near the Queen, and both appeared to be 
in high spirits, laughing and talking together. [ saw the Queen, whilst 
speaking to Duporte Dutertre, familiarly take hold of the butten of his coat.— 
A group of Parisian badauds were at that moment looking up at the 
window. I drew near them, anxious to hear what they might say of the 
Queen. ‘Do you see,’ said one, ‘Duporte Dutertre is the favourite now! 
But I suppose he will soon be guilty of some soldise, and lose his head like the 
rest.’ 

‘“‘T immediately hurried to the Queen’s apartments,”’ pursued Madame Cam- 
pan; she was alone when I arrived, and addressing her in a tone of the utmost 
respect, I told her I thought she had acted incautiously. ‘ How?’ inquired the 
Queen. I told her what [ had heard. You have reason to be satisfied, said I, 
with M. Duporte Dutertre, though he is avowedly attached to the Constitutional 


party ; and yet your Majesty could not have devised any more certain mode of | 


rendering him unpopular. Judge of my surprise. ‘The Queen replied to me by 
singing this little chansonette from one of Gretry’s operas :— 
‘ Avez vous deviné cela’? 
C’est étre fin, c’est étre habile 
Que d’avoir deviné cela.’ 
“T was confounded. Such was the course adopted for stemming the torrent 
of the revolution. 


Meanwhile, sworn at all summer, and swearing at all winter, when the august 


The Countess de Provence, who was | family returned to their magnificent hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain, Pierre, 


the donkey-cuffer of ten years old, grew into a fine young man of seventeen ; 
and his expeditions into the woods of Luzi¢res now began to produce, in addition 
to the usual trusses of fern for lighting the ovens of the farm, a delicate bunch 
of early violets, or a dainty basket of wild hautboés for a certain pretty Made- 
laine, the daughter of a vigneron, whose cottage stood on the outskirts of the 
village of Etiolles. Even his grandfather Gabriel, blind as he was, knew the 
history of Peter’s attachment, for his little granddaughter Suzette had whispered 


to him in his chimney-corner, how Peter, after a hard day’s work, would trudge | 


as far as Ris to accompany home Madelaine from the vineyards, when she was 
assisting her father in his work ; and how at all the fétes of the neighbourhood, 
in the avenue at Soisy, or beneath the fine elms of St. Germain, Pierre and 
Madelaine were constant company-keepers and partners. Many a sly laugh arose 
at the farm at his expense, but neither father, mother, grandfather, nor sister, 
were averse to his tender passion ; for Madelaine, though the daughter of a poor 
vine-dresser, was laborious and modest as she was pretty; and it was settled, 


that when young Peter should be old enough to maintain a wife, Madelaine should | 


become the helpmate of the future farmer of Luziéres. 


* The fates were jealous of so much prosperity, and of such uninterrupted | 


| 


family union. The annual drawing of the conscription came ;—what is calleda 


bad number fell to the lot of Pierre, and a fine vigorous recruit of six feet high 
was not so easily replaced as to be within compass of redemption by the com- | 


mon purse of the family. There was but one thing to be done :—Suzette’s 
dowry must not be encroached on; old Gabriel’s winter comforts must not be 
diminished :—so ** En avant !—Marche !’’ and Pierre became a soldier !— 

The protection of the St. Aignan family was so far advantageous to the 
conscrit, that a letter of recommendation to the Minister of War secured the 


admission of the young soldier into one of the finest cavalry regiments of the | 


service, quartered at Versailles; and within a few months of quitting the soli- 
tude of Etiolles, Pierre, moulded by the cares of the adjutant into a smart and 
well-drilled hussar, formed one of the animal appendages of the royal parade. 
His good looks and assiduity soon rendered him a favourite with the officers of 
the regiment, while his natural love of distinction was sharpened in that hot-bed 


of ambition, Versailles—so that, instead of troubling himself about the pur- | 


chase of his discharge, the glowing soul of Pierre already aspired to the glory of 
a corporal's twice-barred sleeve. After beholding, from his post at the gate of 
royalty, the beautiful queen, then in the full exuberance of pride and loveliness, 
escorted by her chamberlains, ushers, and pages, on her way to Chapel, Pierre 
swore within himself that he too would achieve greatness, and that it should go 
hard but he would revisit Etoilles as a non-commissioned officer. 


[{ Pierre, however, returned rather suddenly, and then learnt from his sister, | 


that the young Count St. Aignan was pursuing her with the most dishonour- 
able designs. } 

For a moment the young soldier’s heart waxed hot within him, as he listened 
to his sisters’s complaints ; and, fiercely twisting his mustachios, he talked of 
vengeance. But the next, Suzette’s gentle voice contrived to meet his ear, 
reminding him of the religious regard in which the house of St. Aignan was held 
by their parents, and of the misfortune which the resentment of the Count might 
bring down on the grey heads they were bound to cherish. 

“You are right,” said Pierre, striving to subdue the ferocious instigations of 
his rage. ‘It is scarcely yet a case for vengeance; let me first see how far 
remonstrance may avail us.” 

Having accordingly followed the young Count the next time he went ona 
shooting expedition into the forest, Pierre watched for a favourable moment, 
when the impetuous Alphonse had outstripped the gardes de chasse in attendance ; 
and stepping forth from the underwood, suddenly stood before him. 


The very saucepan-cover, launched at his head by the despotic chef 
for she had lost none of | de cuisine, or the oaths showered upon him by some consequential marmiton, 






such a cloud of was impossible : father, grandsire, nay, even Madelaine 
herself, could ly have faith enough in his good faith, to believe he had been 
wantonly sacrificed.. Blanze must be imputed to him. No! he would stay at 
Paris—would seek employment im some calling, open te all, where colonels of 
two-and-twenty had no.autherity, nor vindi i : the privilege of mis- 
chief. Despite his- hereditary principles of ive obed lespite the de- 
moralizing influence of the meretricious pageantry of the Court, Peter was 
forced into democratic associations, Expelled from the sanks where he would 
fain have shed the last drop of his serf-engendered blood in the service of the 
king, the trampled worm-could not but turn onits oppressers. He began to fre- 
quent the popular meetings at the Faubourg St. Antoine, the place where his 
| scanty bread was toiled for an¢ eaten im solitary bitterness ; to herd with the 
| discontented—to murmur with. the di ed—to threaten with the desperate. 
| The bonnet rouge was speedily adopted by the gallant hussar of Etiolles. 
| But when the summer came, and even the lime trees of the Palais Royal be- 
| came fragrant with flowers, Peter could no longer resist his inclination to take a 
| furtive peep at the village, and learn, if possible, what report of his disgrace and 
| its origin had reached the farm ef Luziéres. To Madelaine, he trusted, he might 
in safety discover himself. From her he might ascertain in what light his mis- 
| fortunes were viewed by his father. Taking a cast, accordingly, from the Quai 
de la Gréve, (already the Gelgotha of the capital,) in a homeward-bound Bour- 
| gogne wine-barge, he threw himself on shore near Ris, and im the dusk of the 
evening, made his way te Etiolles. 
His first impulse was-towards Bertin’s cottage. It wae already dark ; but he 
| knew he should see, even from a distance, the bright light burning on Madelaine’s 
| work-table. But no light appeared! He drew nearer; and, with gigantic 
strides, overstepped the vineyard clothing the Céte that separated him from the 
| dwelling of his beloved. Alas! the shutters were elosed. Nay! the little ° 
, way leading to the door was so overgrown with weeds and streamers of the Ben- 
| gal rose-trees, with which his own hands had adorned it, that there needed no 
| voice to tell him the house had been long deserted ! 
A boy came whistling by. ‘ Where are they gonet” eried Pierre, catching 
| him by the shoulder. 
“They?” ‘They?’ replied the lad, suspending his tune. 
** Bertin and his daughter?” 
‘*Who are Bertin and his daughter?” 
‘The people who lived in this cottage.” 
| ‘Him! I don’t knew—}am not of the pays—I am of Ris. Let me go; I 
| am in haste to get home.” 
Pierre wrung his hands in despair. ? 
‘If you are uneasy to know about the place,” said the lad coming back good- 
| naturedly after going a few steps along the road, ‘ask at the next cottage. Or 











| stay—you scem to be in trouble—I will inquire for you.” 

And he hurried off to an adjacent house, while Pierre sunk down on a large 
| stone beside the door, his own heart within him as heavy and as cold! He was 
| preparing himself to hear the worst. 

‘** This is the man who wants to hear about Bertin and his daughter,” said the 
Ris boy, pointing out Pierre as he sat in the shade of the house, with his face 
covered with his hands, to an old woman, whem he had half-pe - 
| dragged, from. her household occupations, and whom’ Pierre r at once 

as a motherly well-wishing neighbour of his dear Madelaine. He had, however, 
no inclination to.aecost her; and the new-comer, like most people summoned to 
impart information, began by exacting it. 

** And who are yeu who want to hear about Madelaine and Bertin?” she de- 
| manded, 

** Don’t plague him—don’t you see that he is weeping!” said the lad, in a 
| low voice ; and unable to stay out the issue of the colloquy, he went his way, 
| leaving them together. 


** And good eause for weeping tu those who have any regard for the unlucky 
family!” ejaculated Marthon, seeing that her companion was unequal to inter- 
rogation or reply. ‘Old Bertin has been in his last bed these seven months, 
| poor soul! And what sent him thither was best known to those who, high as 
| they are, may find their own day of reckoning in the calendar. Only I know, 
| that if a young lord, like some that I could name, were to come lurking about 


| my premises, nightfall after nightfall, hungering like a wolf after a child of 
| mine “4 


| 





(Pierre leapt up, and stood listening with clenched hands——) 
| ‘ Twould meet his villanies as Pére Bertin (rest his soul!) met those of—but 
motus !** 
‘*« And the old man is no more?” interrogated Pierre, in a suppressed voice. 
“ He was carried out, feet foremost, just a fortnight and a day after the strug- 


' 


“* Not ’ancien!” said he, with a military salute, and the abruptness of a | gle they had together, no farther off than yonder old shed, where the Count was). 
soldier's diction, There is some mistake in all that has been going on at | lying in wait for the pretty Madelaine, on the eve of thé assumption. And most _ 
Luziéres during my absence. You have been cheated by ill-advisers into re- | People say,” continued Marthon, lowering her tone, “ most people who have any 
garding the daughter of your father’s ancient servitor, and the sister of his , Skill in bruise-ailments and herb-cures, (like poor Pierre of Luziéres, who is . 
Majesty's soldier, as you would some wanton of the Boulevarts of Paris. But | $oue—ay! and may be dead too, for aught we know about the matter,) that a 
think better of us, and think better of yourself, Monsieur le Comte, than to be | heavy blow, a heavy fall, such as Pére Bertin had to bear with, is no easy mat» 
easily misled ; or nom d’une bombe! the next time we mect in the greenwood | ‘€! to survive at threescore years and sixteen. And so, you see, his grey hairs . 
there will be no parting till the grass smokes with the blood of one or both of | Were laid under the sod. : 
us!” | ‘ And Madelaine!” faltered Pierre. 

Great as was Alphonse de St. Aignan’s astonishment at this unparalleled |“ h! Madelaine ; there was but one thing for Madelaine to do, if she tad 
effrontery, amazement was not the feeling that predominated in his countenance | listened to my counsel. She might have sheltered with me, poor child, as long 
while he parried the fierce glances lavished on him by the young soldier. Trony | #8 she listed; or she would have been welcome up yonder at Luziéres to bedand - 
and bitter scorn were in the courtier's smile—the scorn of a low mind—the | board. But was it safe for her, sir, 1 ask you, to be maundering on heze.at 
irony of an irritated temper. With an obeisance of mock humility, he owned | Etiolles, a poor, defenceless, fatherless girl of eighteen, betrothed to a jad who , 





“ Art and dissimulation certainly formed no part of the Queen’s character. | 
She was unfortunately guided by ill advisers. If we knew the sort of counsel- 
lors by whom Princes are surrounded, when they are unable to take counsel of 
themselves, we should often be more inclined to pity than to blame them. How 
many persons were there in the courts of Louis XV. and Louis XVI., whose 
principles and language were in continual contradiction to their functions and 
their duties ! 

‘“‘T was very young when Marie Antoinette arrived from Vienna to be united 
tothe Dauphin. She was accompanied by the Abbé de Vermont, who had been 
sent to the court of Vienna to complete the education of the young Princess. 
Now I will tell you a little incident which may serve to show that he was not 
very well fitted for this important mission. 

“The grand suite of apartments at Versailles had remained unoccupied since 
the death of Maria Leczinska. The Dauphiness did not take possession of 
them immediately on her marriage ; but some time after, the requisite arrange- 
ments were made for her reception. While giving some orders respecting fur- | 
niture, the young Princess, to her astonishment, discovered a concealed door in one | 
of the rooms. The picus Maria Leczinska had had this door made that she might | 
be enabled to receive secretly some of the Jesuit priests, after the abolition of | 
the order. * What is this ?’ exclaimed Marie Antoinette, ‘asecret door! ‘There 
must be no such thing in the apartments of a Dauphiness and a Queen of France. 
I will have it closed up immediately.’ ‘Madame,’ observed the Abbé de Ver- | 


mont, ‘you speak like a young Princess of fifteen :—you will change your tone | Miroméuil, his colonel, 


when you are twenty.’ 

“But,” concluded Madame Campan, “ in spite of base reports, 
by the malice of courtiers, and afterwards circulated to gratify party feeling, I 
can confidently affirm that Marie Anteinette never did change her tone.” 

A profound pause followed this remark. All the ladies grouped round Ma- 
dame Campan seemed to be pre-occupied by an idea to which they could not | 
venture to give utterance. At length one, more courageous than the rest, broke | 
silence, and said :—* But, Madame, though the Queen never swerved from the 
line of duty, do you mean to say that she had no attachment?” Marie An- 
toinette’s old femme-de-chambre trembled, changed colour, and cast down her 
eyes :—* Do not,” said she, ‘endeavour to draw from me a disclosure which 
must never be made. The Queen had but one, single, profound, unalterable, 
but very unfortunate attachment. The affair is a secret, which some have pre- 
tended to know, but which is known only to me, and it shall die with me.” 

lhe ladies expressed their admiration of Madame Campan’s pious silence, 
pe: her noble respect for the dignity of the throne, and the dignity of misfor- 

une. 
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THE BEGGAR’S WALLET.---NO. III. 
PIERRE L’ECREVISSIER. 


Pierre, then, as his back bowed by the long pressure of his crayfish-hod, and 
the withered skin clothing his bony hands, sufficiently attest, was born under the 
ancren regime—the days of the Parc aux Cerfs, the gabelle, and the corrée—the 
days when the street-bred Dubarri sent the court-bred Choiseul an exile to 
Chanteloup, after the court-bred Choiseul had incarcerated some hundreds of 
unoffending plebeians in the dungeons of the Bastile! Yet the Peter of those 
early days entertained no feelings of indignation against the oppressors of the 
pore the oppressed of the King ; for though the cities of France Were already 
oiling with discontent, marvellous was the subordination and submission of the 
ay population. Peter was an hereditary adherent of the house of St. Aignan. 
a a and grandfather had farmed for half a century the lands attached to 
the ne Chateau de Luziéres, the property of Count St. Aignan, the head of 

1€ Junior branch of that illustrious family, whom Gabriel Hardouin, the grand- 
So the crayfish catcher, never named without raising his cap, or the father 
without the utmost deference of vassalship. Pierre, therefore, when, at ten 
years old, he ran errands forthe maitre dhotel of the Chdteav, felt himself 








| conscrit ef Etiolles appeared to be peculiarly obnoxious. 


at first raised | 


| measure of his punishment exceeded that of his offence, 
| tongue 


| 


| 





himself fitly admonished ; professed penitence ; and even affected to offer thanks | 


to Peter the Hussar, for having edified him with so valuable a lesson of morality. 


There was a significance in his mode of uttering a parting promise to Pierre, | 


that never again would he attempt to exchange a syllable with Suzette, which 
filled the young man with consternation ; and, before rejoining his regiment, he 
succeeded in persuading his own family and the family of his sister’s lover to 
accelerate her marriage with Vincent, in orderto secure the bride from alf further 
molestation from such a rampant Tarquin’as Alphonse, Comte de St, Aignan. 
Once again among his comrades, Peter strove to forget what had passed, and 
to remember only the happy moments he had enjoyed at Etiolles in the presence 
of his bright and beautiful Madelaine. Suzette, now Madame Vincent, was 
safe at Lyons; Bertin, the father of his betrothed, was no retainer of the St. 
Aignans, to be intimidated by the insolence of Count Alphonse ; and Pierre 
was satisfied that nothing now could go wrong “au pays.” At head-quarters, 
meanwhile, some guignon seemed to pursue him. 


amiss : whatever he left undone, was heavily visited. There was a new colonel 


—a colonel of two-and-twenty, who had been a captain in his leading strings, 


and a field-officer when at fourteen—he was the co-mate of Alphonse de St. 


| Aignan at the Collégé des cadets nobles; and to this young man the gallant 


laughingly accused by his comrades of being a muscadin ; over-choice in the 
powdering of his Cadogan and the pomatuming of his side curls, either when 
a grand review by the Count d’Artois was in preparation at Versailles, or when 
some féte at Ville d’Avray induced him to scale the walls of the barrack-yard, 
after hours, to make one in the Boulangére. On one of these occasions, Count 
having chanced to encounter him by the way, accosted 
him with the unholiday terms of “ gredin” and “ frelugquet,” and requited his 
maccaroni-ism by a week’s arrest. On his release, Pierre was heard to murmur, 
and the dose was repeated; again he was rash enough to complain that the 
and this mutiny of 
was rewarded by ten days’ confinement, au cachot. 


But a critical hour, in her day of retribution, had already struck for France. 


| The States’ General had assembled ; the situation of the King and Queen was 


every moment becoming more critical. The impetuous loyalty of the royal 
Flanders regiment, in garrison at Versailles, had unfortunately been formed into 
such rash demonstrations, by the indiscreet concessions of the lovely but mis- 
judging Marie Antvinette, as to cause perpetual altercations between the men 
and those of the hussar corps of which Peter formed a part. Scarcely a day 
passed but the revilings and tauntings of the Royal Flanders, imputing disaf- 
fection to their less turbulent comrades, produced some disastrous result. An 
imputation was by this means created against the loyalty of the hussars, and the 
dissatisfaction of the royal family tacitly but visibly expressed against them : an 
estrangement of the favour of their Majesties, which naturally begat the very 
feelings it was intended to chastise. Count Miroméuil, unable to conjecture why 
his men should be heard at the estaminets of Versailles bawling the Carmagnole, 
while the Royal Flanders chanted in defiance— 
“ Y-ent-il cent Bou'bons chez nous, 
Ya da pain, du laurier p’r tous ! ” 

and grievously mortified by his want of influence over the corps, imputed all to 
his héte noire—to Peter of Etiolles, surnamed Le Gaillard :—and though Peter 
was at heart as loyal as the brave Dunois, and as chivalrous in the cause of roy- 
alty as Bayard himself—a trifle—a nothing—was laid hold of in proof of his 
Jacobinical tendencies. He was degraded, the lace torn from his uniform, and 
himself drummed forth from the regiment. The Royal Flanders triumphed ; 
and it happened (the coincidence could be scarcely accidental) that at the very 
moment the degraded soldier, bareheaded, tattered, over-heated, still pursued at 
a distance by the outcries of the rabble, was making his way along the by-road 
leading -from Versailles to Bougival, he was passed by Count Alphonse de St. 
Aignan, (who occupied a confidential pest about the person of the Queen,) 
mounted on his favourite Arabian, and wearing on his brow that same expression 
of profound and bitter scorn which had long dwelt in the memory of the brother 
of Suzette 


And what was now to become of the outeast’? To return to his village under 


Whatever he did was done | 


Pierre was often | 


may have been with the dead this twelvemonth, while a villain’s eye was, fixed 
| upon her, and a villain’s arm strong over her! ” 
Pierre gasped for breath. 
“ And so, on the very night of her father’s burial, when I took her to my: house 
to rest among my own young ones “4 
(** God bless you,” ejaculated Pierre.) 
| ** Says I to her, ‘ Madelaine, child, Etiolles is no safe place for you: Takemy 








| advice; and, out of the little money you have gathered from the man’s 
strong box, pay your way in the fourgon that passes yonder thr mne to 
| Lyons, and go to Madame Vincent, (Suzette of Luziéres that }»who, for 


| Pierre’s sake, will give you bread or employment. Unless I am muck,mistaken,, 
| you will find she has news to tell you of persecution borne from the same quar- 
"ter which has killed your father, and sent you an orphan into the wise world.’ ”* 

Marthon paused a moment—for she heard the stranger grinding hig teeth be. 
| side her. ‘ But Madelaine would not listen.” 

“She chose to stay here?” exclaimed Pierre—“ She did?” 

“Not she ; she chose, foolish girl, to go off to Paris, where she has an aunt, 
| poor enough I am afraid, snd little able to protect her. But it waa no love for 
| her ant, nor any idle hankering after Paris that took her yonder down the river. 
| It was that she had a mind to get nearer to Versailles to make inquiries after 


| 


| that unhappy Pierre of hers; for though the old folks at Luziéres had contxived 
| to learn all that was to be learned of him, (and bad enough it was for a father to 
learn,) Madelaine fancied she should make out more and better of the lad and 
perhaps discover his place of hiding; for Madelaine could never be taught to 
| believe him turned to wickedness———” 


| . Blessings on her.”’ 
' 


| And so, to make a long story short, to Paris, sir, she went; and nut a word 


| more have I ever heard of Madelaine, which is a wrong thing of the girl, cou- 
' sidering that . 

| ‘Is Count Alphonse at Luziéres now 1” inquired Pierre, in a stern voice. 

| “ Count Alphonse—who said any thing of Count Alphonse? ”’ cried Marthon. 
— No! he is not here, he is at court, as such knaves should be! But who 
are you, that know so much, yet would fain appear to know so little of the 
family ?” 

‘“‘T am Pierre, mére Marthon,” said he, timidly offering her his hand. 

Pierre !’’ she reiterated, bestowing a sonorous salute on either cheek. “ And 
talking to me out here in the dew, when there is a good chair and a good chiop- 
pine of wine yonder within.” 

“IT have no time to drink, I have ne time to rest!” cried he. “Tell me, 
however, before I go:—my father—my grandfather—do they believe in the 
slanders to which I have been sacrificed !” 

‘* Not at heart, not at heart ; and yet the doubt troubles them, as you will see, 
when you arrive at Luziéres.”’ 

“T am not going to Luziéres,” answered the young man. * EL will never re- 
turn there till I have made way in the world, and can present myself with as good 
a face as when I left the farm. But see them for me to-morrow, my dear good 
Marthon: and give my duty and obedience to my father; and tell 1 
alive, strong, industrious, working hard to prove myself worthy of his 

“But you must not away, without a word, face to face, with them,” cri 
Marthon, throwing her strong muscular arms about him to detain him. Bu 
after hastily wringing her hand in token of farewell, Pierre bounded 
the céte; and ere Marthon recovered her surprise, the sound of his 
was lost in the distance. Before Pierre was himself again, two leagues of the 
road towards Paris had disappeared under his impetuous footsteps ; and awful 
were the projects of vengeance that passed that night through the mind of the 
wanderer. 

It was just eleven months after that eventful visit to Etiolles, that a stout 
young man, coarsely but creditably habited, and a young girl, neatly attired, and 
wearing a symbolic bridal bouquet, stood at the Mairie of the twelfth arrondiss- 
ment of Paris, to inscribe a vow of mutual fidelity between the citoyen Jean 
Paul Pierre Hardouin, born of Etiolles, and the ci Marie Madelaine 
Bertin, of the same. The mayor, in his tri-coloured sash, as he delivered to 
the young couple the certificate of their civic union, little imagined by what a 
| Series of griefs and dangers that compact had been secured. He saw that the 
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fair features of the bride were attenuated to unnatural delicacy ; without dream- ' mother’s side at the close of the massacre, I again secured the house, and dart- 
ing by what bitter privations of food and rest, the young ouvriére, in her garret, | ed off after the assassins. 


had fenced herself round against the temptations of vice, and the pursuit of an | 


abandoned courtier, until Pierre, with unremitting perseverance, discovered her | way appear tedious, we adopted the orphan boy for our own. 


retreat ; and came to make her hig—and came to make her happy! Nor was 
the consent of parents wanting to the marriage contract. Immediately after 
their long-delayed re-union, Pierre, by Madelaine’s advice, had gone down to 
Etiolles, to throw himself at his father’s feet ; and the progress of public events 
luckily coincided with his own representations, to prove that he had been the 
victim of villany. 

Nor was this his sole obligation to fortune. The rod of vengeance had been 
taken eut of his hands by the interposition of that jealors Gop, who has as- 
suined to himself the right of repaying the injuries of the injured. When 
Pierre, burning with the desire of retribution, had presented himself, after quit- 
ting Marthon, at the hotel St. Aignan, in the Faubourg St. Germain, Count Al- 
phonse was already arrested, already in the prison of l’Abbaye, on accusation ot! 
incivism. as 

“| trust 1 was not unchristianly in my rejoicings on his downfall,” said Pierre, 
when he recounted to me the history under an oak tree of the forest of Senart. 
“ But when my good star at last guided me where Madelaine and | were fated to 
meet.again; and, when in her dismantled garret, with her hand fast clasped in 
mine, she told me the story of her wrongs, and with what calumnies the villain 
of fine clothes and fine werds had assailed me during my absence, and with 
what insults and cruelties had molested her, God forgive me if I did, in the 
hour of my intemperance, call upon his mighty name that the utmost measure 
of bis wrath might fall upon the offeuder. 

“ And my prayer was accomplished! Figure to yourself, not’ bourgeois, that 
one fine morning, just three days after Madelaine and I were one, and we were 
still dressed out in owr wedding bests :—we had been over to the Rue de Bac, 
to get together a few household things at a shop kept by an Etiollian, un amu 
du pays. previous to setting off to Luziéres, to settle for the remainder of our 
days. Well, sir, we were to pass the place they now call Place de la Concorde. 
It was called Place de da Révolution then, for there stoed the guillotine under 


the knife of which the head of the King had already fallen, and hundreds of | 


heads.of aristocrats were weekly falling.” 

“Don’t let us go this way,” said Madelaine, * perhaps we may meet the 
Charrette.” 

“ And if you do,” said I, “it is but turning your head aside, not to see the 
grim faces of those who have been looking with greedy eyes, year after year, 
upon our suffering—sufferings of their own causing.” 

“Don’t talk so, Pierre,” said the soft-hearted soul; ‘‘ there is many an inno- 
cent suffering among the guilty; besides, reflect how many years you and yours 
ate the bread of the St. Aignans.” 

“J wish the poor wench had left that mame unspoken, ir, for it called up 
tumults into my heart which had leng been tranquillized. * Ay,’ said I, ‘ and 
drank eur life-blood in return. But there is a Gop above all; and theirs will 
pay for it.” 

“ And so, being obstinate, I would pass the Place, for it was a fine, bright, 
sunshiny day ; and the oll groves in the adjoining gardens of the Tuileries were 
gay with their chestnut blossoms, and the air was sweet with lilies. But just 
as we reached opposite the street leading to the Boulevards, there came a sight 


that made the very gardens themselves look gloomy: however, no sooner was | 


its coming perceived, than the people gathered forward in all directions, so that, 
tor my life, I could not have dragged otf Madelaine through the crowd. Believe 
me or no, sir, but from the moment | heard the charioteer flogging on his horses 
at a distance, and saw the commissaries with their staves, bound with tri- 


coloured ribbons, making way among the people, I felt as sure as of a judgment | 


day, that Alphonse St. Aignan was inthe cart! And there, indeed, he sat, 
with an old grey-headed priest on one side, and a fair-faced woman on the other, 
with his own face white as ashes, and his eyes hollow and dim, as though half 
dead already. His lips quivered too, but whether from fear, or that he were 
muttering an Ave Maria to keep himself in heart, I cannot say. But just as 
they came where Madelaine and I were standing, in our holiday gear, with the 
gay sunshine streaming upon us, the care I was taking to support and cheer the 
poor girl, whose head was drooping on my shoulder, attracted his notice, and I 
saw him cast a glance downwards on us; and there was a bitterness in the look 
which dwelt in my mind for years. Black must be the pang, nol’ bourgeois, that 
can add to the bitterness of such a death as his! 

“‘ Well, well, there is justice for all men, here or above. And so, sir, Made- 
laine and I were soon among the fields again: and cheerful as you may think the 
giades of Etiolles to-day, [ warrant you they looked brighter and happier to us, 
who had tasted so much affliction since we left the village. Old Gabriel was 
gone, but father still sat in his chimney corner. and right glad was he to have us 
with him again. Still, there was an uneasy thought in his mind.” 

** Pierre, my lad,” said he one day soon after my return, ** thou know’st that 
the old Marquess is dead and gone, and the young Count dead and gone; and if 
they were unlawfully removed, Heaven forgive those that removed them. But 
thou art to learn that the Countess Alphonse, who is Marchioness now—that is 
Citoyenne, (Mercy me, that I can never bring myself to remember all these 
changes!) the Citoyenne St. Aignan has a young child—a son born since her 
father was condemned—and instead of quitting Luziéres, as any reasonable soul 
would do, and making the best of her way to her relations in England and Cer- 
many, (for here, as she well knows, they are under the survedllance of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, whose severities are getting fast from bad to worse, and may 
soon reach from worse to worst) nothing will serve her but to talk of the young 
heir of the house of Luziéres, and the allegiance of the tenants, ina touch-me- 
who-dare sort of style, for which the dayis past. ‘Twice—thrice—I cannot 
count the times—have I been up to the Chateau, and ventured to tell her truths 
she little liked to hear. Only two days ago I presumed to say, that since she 
would not quit the country. she might at least conceal herself here at the farm 
till the dark days of the times were past. My son, I did not know with whom 
[ had to deal. You should have beard the clamour of indignation with which 
she accused me of insulting her, by inviting her to rest under such a roof as 
mine! She, a widow, whose husband’s headless trunk is lying yonder under the 


quick-lime of the Madelaine! she, a mother, who might preserve her child by | 


80 small a concession !" 

“Don’t trouble yourself further about her, father,” said I, for 1 was stung to 
the quick by his account of the woman’s gracelessness. ‘ Her life is not worth 
the preserving.” 


* Nay,” replied the good old man, “ but Aer father and mine fought together | 


at Fontenoy; and | have eaten these people’s bread ; and for all that is come 
and gone, I will yet do my best for the fainily.”’ 

* Alas! the time of trial was quickly coming. ‘Ti period which the book- 
men call The Reign of Terror, was at its worst at Paris; and every now and 
then, bands of ravagers, who were little other than thieves and banditti, burst 
out into the provinces, on pretences of domiciliary visits and what not; but, in 
reality, to lay hands on all and everything within their reach ;—burning, mur- 
dering, destroying—and without hazard of punishment. Onc evening, sir, we 
were all sitting quietly at the farm ; (it was in autumn, and the vintage was just 
over ;) there was my father with his pipe between his lips, and Madelaine with 
her knitting needles, and [ busy in a corner with my osiers, weaving a basket 
for my wife—when, all of a sunden, old castor, the house-dog, that lay before 
the fire, started up and began to yelp like a thing in purgatory ; and as soon as 
we could still the beast, which was no easy matter, a tranypling of many feet 
was audible, and, for a moment, we thought it even the vintagers coming home 
from eating their soupe de vendanges. But, looking out, I saw a troop of some 
ten or twelve ill-looking dogs, armed with scythes, and bearing torches ; and, in 
a moment, the thought struck me they were going up to the Chateau! 

“Father!” cried I, “your gun! Madelaine, up to the granary and lock 
yourself in witheut light. And taking what weapons I could collect, I made off 
to the village, and, in twenty minutes, gathered together a troop of hardy young 
fellows, my fellow-labourers, who, for the honour of the pays, would do much 
to defend the Chateau de Luziéres. But, by the time we reached the avenue, 
the old mansion was sending up in two places a dense smoke, which soon burst 
ut into flames ; and all that now remained was to save the lives of those who 
might be within. The villains were ransacking the house in all directions ; but 
our heart was good. We had a dreadful stroggle—a deadly struggle. I can 
scarce talk of it now, sir; for, at the close, my poor old father lay dead at the 
entrance of the Marchioness’s apartments ; and though the Jacobins were driven 
off the field, it was not till there was nothing left to save. The flames had 
kained the mastery; and as to the woman, the woman whose obstinacy had 
caused my father's death, don’t ask me, sir, to tell you all that befel her, or 
what manner of death she died. Her fate was fearful, fearful! May it pro- 
cure her the mercy and pardon of the Almighty ! 

* It was the dead of the night, sir, before [ got back to the farm; and I had 


to press through a crowd of the villagers collected to look upon the fire. | 


* There’s Pierre,’ eaid the women, as | ; ‘don’t speak to him—ion’t 
question him—he has lost his father! But, thank God, our men have pursued 
the murderers down into the river, and it will go hard if any one of them escape.’ 


‘soul to call the babe ours—for we had been but four months married, and my | roasting for our supper. 


' 


- SS 
which was not made for our Heaven-favoured countrymen to abide in. Even J, 
a seasoned man, shrumk under the frosts = pra p — what were they tog 
t 2 , ; i i !) like Albert? Nevertheless, for a ti 
ow for to you, who are not of the pays, it | delicate lad (he was scarcely sixteen ) Liki | ON y a 
wee date aah ee Sp Y At that time, to is high courage bore him up! The heavier our — the louder grew his 
ee ge vf al ' settle natin , though it went to my | laugh beside the bivouac fire, where the carcass of some half-starved horse was 
be the child of a ci-derant, was a bad certificate; and, though it wen But thet laagh grew hollow as well as loud; snd thers 
, : ae 40 2 ar bri >s$ in hi i ’ deadly for me to look ; 
fe’ asain anand .—to all who were bold enough to say, * Pierre, | was a clear brightness in his eyes which was more a 
a — 1 pact ‘the child is mine.’ And so,” continued the | than the fire of the enemy. And then there came defeat—and after defeat, re- 
old crayfish-catcher, passing bis hand across his eyes, “ my father’s old chair | treat—and who does not know the calamities of a defeated and retreating army? 


| was removed from beside the hearth, and I wove a wicker-cradle for the orphan | The lad was growing discouraged ; and I used to talk of home to him in our 


supp ; ‘e. ‘To be sure, many in the village must have known that the | long, wearying, hungering marches, as the trumpets are blown on the field of 
ma a. . : but it was wr out that all had perished in the flames | battle to inspirit man and horse. And sometimes he tried to listen when Italked 
at Luziéres, and I doubt whether any at Etiolles guessed whence we had the of the green alleys of the forest of Sénart, and the wild rose entangling its paths, 
infant; more especially when, year after year, as little Albert grew up among | and the green vineyards of Etiolles, and the soft—soft—silver current of the 
us, they saw us working for him as our own, and loving him as our own ; for | Seine. But those soothing words did not prevent that there were wildernessea 
we did love him. Parents could not have loved him better ?”’ | ot snow around us, and the very atmosphere congealing over our heads ! + Mon 
“Were you ever a father, Pierre, that you venture to say that?” in- | pere,’ whispered the lad one night, as the blood burst from his. ears and nostrils 
quired I. —*‘had I been a few years older, I might have borne it ;—but "tis only a veteran 
“Hem! No! and 1 sometimes thank God for it: ay ! even now that we are | such as thou who can survive this trying time, to die upon the field of battle. 
left alone in our old age; for with children of my own, I should have had no | Mon peére ! mon bienfarteur ! forgive me for my weakness. VNOS 5S AN 
' right to do all I did for Albert. You should have seen him, sir ; what a noble For some minutes Pierre could not utter a syllable. ‘To aid him in his story, 
| young creature it grew under Madelaine’s rearing! At six years old, not a lad | I ventured to observe— 
| in the village could hold head against Albert! When I saw the ruins of the And the time came, I fear, when he could drag his legs no further ; and you 
Chateau de Luziéres sold as national property, and the fine avenues cut down, | were forced to leave poor Albert in the rear! ” 
‘and the gardens made grazing ground, and the fish-pond dried up, and the woods | * To abandon him,” cried Pierre? “No - I do not deserve that you should 
| destroyed, 1 own I could not help sometimes grieving that the little fellow should | think itof me! Abandon him !—no, no, no! When his strength utterly failed 
| be deprived of what, after all, was his birthright. And many’s the time I have | him, and séi// there was no chance but to march on, or fall into the hands of the 
had him kneel down and pray beside me, on a green nook among the plantain | enemy,* I threw aside bag and baggage, and strapped the fainting child to my 
trees, where I had taken up my pick, a day or two after, and laid all that I could | shoulders ; (his weight was but as a feather ;) and, after the first few hours, J 
| make out as the remains of my father and the poor foolish Marchioness. J dug | did not dare speak to him to ask him how he fared, lest, peradventure, there 


but one graye for them, sir! 
one whispered to her, during her living days, that her last resting-place would be 
| beside that of Pierre of Luziéres. 
‘Well! better times were coming! The mad and the bad were slain in their 
‘turn; the blood-thirsty became at length satiated; and at last every man’s 
| thoughts seemed to turn upon repairing the mischief that had been done. Ere 
, the waters of the deluge subsided, a mighty name was floating upon their trou- 
bled surface. It was that of a great hero; and we became a martial nation! 
| Had it been that of a great statesman, we might perhaps have become a com- 
| mercial one: for, in truth, we were inclined to follow any one who was inclined 
ay! and victories, faster than I could countthem. But I had other work on 
hand! We quitted the farm of Luzicres when it became a stranger's property, 
| (and, in sooth, the very walls bore with them a host of painful recollections !) 
and with the amount of my father’s savings and my own, purchased the cot that 
had.once been tenanted by Bertin, wherein Madelaine was born, and wherein I 
| still abide ; a poor place, you will say, but my own; a home for me, and a home 
' for Madelaine when I shall be no more. And there it was that Albert grew up 
upon our knees. 
* It was not till he was about ten years old, sir, that I began to regret 1 had 
| not the means of giving him as much book-learning as became the blood that was 
in his veins. By that time, the hero of the nation had grown tired of being a 


Think what would have been her rage, had any | should be no reply. 


And again, after a time, I thought his limbs grew more list- 
less—and then stiff—and then I murmured to myself—Madelaine—Madelaine— 
how shall I tell thee of this'—and my murmurs were drowned by hoarse cries 


| of ‘march!’ at every pause of the battalion, and by the grumblings of the men, 


with whom all hope was over! 
“ At last one of them, an old comrade, hallooed to me, ‘ Pierre! fling aside 


| thy burthen—thy labour is in vain! the boy is dead!’ And I cursed him for 


| heavy for thee—cast it down!’ 


| to lead, with promises of guiding us to happier times. We had wars and battles, 


| the word, and would not listen! And another came and said, ‘the corpse is 
Oh! God had they known what heaviness was 
in my heart! 

“Even when I knew that he was surely, surely gone, (for the locks of his 
| hair grew frozen where his blessed head lay, stonelike, on my shoulder,) I bore 
| him on and on; for I chose not to leave him a prey to the wolves of the Borys- 
| thenes, and I knew that my hopes were gone, by the bursting forth of my words ; 
| for now I talked to him—now, again and again, I called upon him by name, as I 
| tottered onwards through the snow. I had nothing more to learn from his 
| silence! 

‘That night, sir, I scooped away the snow, and dug my boy a grave on the 
| outskirts of the village where we bivouacked for the night. "T'was a rude place ; 
but still twas within reach of a Christian bell. I knew it was! for all night I 
| lay upon the grave; the striking of the church clock warning me, from hour to 


The 


| hour, that the precious minutes were passing I might remain with him! 


hero, and got himself anointed Emperor; and many emigrants had leave to re- | word of command, when daylight came, sounded hoarse as the cry of a raven in 
turn; and, ainong the rest, one who called himself heir to the last Marquess of | my ears; and yet I dared not disobey the call, for it reminded me that Madelaine 


| St. Aignan. ‘Yo hear this, made Madelaine and me jealous in our minds. 
had taught the boy all we knew—it was not much—crayfish-catching and basket- 
weaving were not for the like of hii; aud we had even gone poorly clad, and 
| poorly fed, that Monsieur le Curé (the very curés were back again!) might add 
to the amount of his knowledge. Jiven ‘hat, [ fancy, was not much; and one 
day when we went to fetch Albert home, as usual, the curé, who, from his office 
in the Confessional, knew what was the real parentage of the child, told us we 
had no right to trifle with Albert’s claims, and that we must take him to Paris 
‘and reveal all to his family. 
Madelaine cried and sobbed, as I had not seen her cry since my father’s death ; 
for we loved the boy so dearly, that we fancied every one must love him as we 

| did, and be mad-eager to take him from us ! 
“Nota bit! For all we could do, or all we could swear, the great lord to 


whom we addressed ourselves, persisted that it was proved, by the procés verbal | 


of the burning of the Chateau de Luziéres, the Marchioness and her infant had 
perished in the conflagration ; and instead of providing for Albert’s education as 
we expected, he ordered us all three to be thrust out of his hotel into the street, 
| as impostors ! 
back to Etiolles after this fruitless attempt ! 
| and the repulse we had met with seemed to render him our own forever. After 
| rejecting his cousin in the face of his whole establishment, the head of the family 


could not claim him from us; and never did [ see Madelaine caress his curly | 


head so fondly, or call him her own so tenderly as then.” 

‘* We must content ourselves with less for him,” saidshe. ‘If Albert do not 
grow up so learned as the clerk of the peace at Corbeil, he will know more than 
we knew before him; yet we are better respected in the village than even was 
his father the Marquess !” 

** With this reasoning, I was forced to content myself; and one must have been 
difficult indeed not to have been contented with Albert! He was so handsome, 
so frank, so humane, so laborious, so gay! And what I loved best in him was, 
that, though he was well acquainted with his origin, (for how could Madelaine 
keep such a secret from our nursling?) he never seemed to desire that the mys- 
tery should be cleared up.” 


fainily, no friends, no benefactors but you. Love me still, and Albert will be 
happy ; but strive to cause iny recognition by the proud man who is willing to take 


We | was waiting beside her hearthstone for tidings of those she loved.” 


There arc some mysteries of sorrow which it appears almost sacrilegious to 
explain; and I will therefore dwell no longer upon the sufferings of Pierre, or 
describe the scorching tears that poured from the old man’s eyes, as I ventured 
to draw aside the veil by which they had been long concealed. On his return to 
Etiolles, it appeared the curé’s abode had been sacked by the Prussians, and 

| Pierre’s old age made destitute as well as childless. Suzette, too, was dead. 


| The old people were alone. 


It was a sore day for us to make up ovr inind! | 


“Yet you see we have borne it all!” he ejaculated, in conclusion; “and our 


| days do not pass in tribulation, for we feel that the lapse of each brings us nearer 


| to the lad. 


It was the happiest evening I ever spent, that on which we got | 


We had done our duty to the lad, | 


Yes !—we shall soon be with Albert, and, even now, I often fancy 

he is beside me, and commune with him by the river-side, where we used to Ja- 
bour together, or in the woods of Luziéres, or in the forests of Sénart. You 
see, sir, God is merciful; he gave it to us to atone for our own expiation, the 

| feeling of exultation with which I had beheld the execution of the Marquess ; 
and still vonchsafe his protection and consolations, even to so humble a child of 
the dust as Pierre L’Ecrevissier.” 





carried, for some days, upon his shoulders, an old servant of his father’s, who had 
followed him to the wars. 


—p— 
SINGULAR ADVENTURE OF MADAME MALIBRAN. 


‘The following singular adventure, which lately befel Madame Malibran, exhi- 
bits in an extraordinary degree the passionate taste for music which is so charae- 
teristic of the common people of the towns and rural districts of Italy. This 
enchanting syren having to pass through the tewn of Arezzo, in ‘Tuscany, on 
her way to Rome, her arrival in the former place soon became known to the 
whole population; the musical dilettanti among which were determined that it 
should not be said so celebrated a personage had passed through their territory 
| without giving a specimen of her vocal abilities. As a preliminary step, some 


, of them hied to the post-house, where they took effectual measures to prevent 
“ My family have cast me off,’’ he would say,—* I have henceforth none—no | 


the livery and wages of ene whom he holds to be an usurper, and I shall fancy | 


| you are tired of your burthen, and grudge me my prospect of tending you, and 
labouring for you in your old age, as you have tended and laboured for me in my 
childhood !” 

| There was no answering him! TI loved him too dearly to attempt it! 

“T would fain linger in my story now, sir; for those were the happiest years 
of my life! ‘There was sunshine under our roof, there was joy, there was pro- 
mise. But though I grudge not my time in the telling, your patience must be 

| wasting. On, therefore, on to the end! 

“You may be sure that, loving Albert as we did, something was laid by, after 
the half-yearly payment of our contributions to the State, to make up a redemption- 
fee for our boy, when he, too, should be claimed for its service. This sum did 
we, for security sake, lodge in the hands of a great notary at Corbeil. Security ! 
ere the day arrived when Albert underwent the fate I had borne before him, of 
| falling to the conscription, the guardian of our deposit had made a fraudulent 


| bankruptcy ; and because he saw fit to take himself off in his carriage to Havre | the proper quarter; when both he and his fellow-citizens should feel the full 
and cinbark for America, the lad was fain to march off for the army of Germany! | weight of the Grand Duke's displeasure, for thus interropting the fulfilment of 


Poor Madelaiue was like to break her heart; so young as he was to leave us, 
and for such a service! For all this chanced not till victory had grown weary 
, of hovering over the eagles of France. ‘ 
was full of glee at his opening prospects of distinction, for still there lived the 
saying among the people, that every French conscript, on quitting his village, 
bore in his knapsack the tranchcon of a field-marshal! And so, by way of 
cheering up Madelainc’s heart on the eve of his departure, I sang our old can- 
| teen songs, and told our old bivouac stories of Versailles; and related all I had 
learned of the glories of Marengo and Austerlitz—and how the dying grenadier’s 
| last moments on the field of battle had been cheered by receiving the cloak o 
le petit Caporal to form his shroud. My blood was warm with wine, and the 
| sort of desperateness that wrings one’s breast into noise at parting with some- 
_ thing loved ; and when Albert whispered to me—as I waved my old bonnet de 
police to the ery of * Vive ? Empereur’—‘ The rich manufacturer of Essonne has 
| Offered three hundred Napoleons for a substitute for his son—the money would 
}make a rare dowry for our dear Madelaine !’ I could not help replying, ‘ Nom 
dune bombe! view 
| taches of Louis XVI. were put through the movement! 
| will bear thee company in thy first campaign.’ 
, “You will think that my project met with opposition from my wife ! 


the travellers from being supplied with a change of horses, until the necessary 
conditions should be complied with. 

Having assembled around the hotel,—after giving the lady a reasonable time 
for refreshment, the people juined in a general shout for her appearance. When 
_ she came out, and when silence had been proclaimed, the Mayor stepped for- 

ward, and in the name of the good people of Arezzo, respectfully requested ker 
tu sing one of her favourite songs. Madame, declining to comply with what she 
styled a most unreasonable and unseasonable request, the Magistrate politely in- 

| formed her, that he regretted the consequences of her non-compliance ; for, that 
the inhabitants of the town and neighbourhood, having set their minds on hearing 
a song, had resolved that she should not have the means of travelling beyond 
Arezzo, but on that condition. In corroboration of this assarance, both old and 
young, male and female, exclaimed with one voice,‘ No song, no horses! La 
Signora must either sing or stop !” 

Madame Malibran having previously made up her mind not to sing, now ex- 
pressed her inexorable resolution not to yield to the popular wish, at the same 
time throwing herself into a tragic attitude, she denounced vengeance on the 
Mayor and the whole town of Arezzo, saying that “‘ she would apply for justice in 


| her engagements at Rome.” 


' 


f| 


The civic dignitary, seeing that it was useless to contend with the irritated 


; a ee : ay ' “ Queen of Song,” bowed to the ground and was retiring ; when a plumed and 
; ‘* Albert, in spite of his struggle to disguise his joy, for fear of giving us pain, | 


belted personage, begirt with pistols, having a carbine slung over his shoulder, 
and attired in all respects like the far-famed Massaront, stepped forward. 
Drawing one of his pistols, he bowed gracefully, and humb/y begged that La 
Signora would honour him by singing a carafina. The lady, although the in- 
strument of death was held to her breast. still refused compliance ; judging, 
doubtless, that the cavaliere, whoever he might be, could never seriously con- 
template the enforcement of his petition on such desperate terms. ‘The courier 
who accompanied her, however, became serionsly alarmed, when he recognized 
in the person who so perilously prolonged this disagreeable parley, a brigand 
whom he had on a former occasion encountered, and whose name and exploits 
were celebrated, not only in the neighbouring mountains, but also throughout 
the north of Italy, as far as Genoa, Turin, and Milan. Accordingly, he joined 
in the general entreaty, stating that it was useless any longer to contend with 
such terrible odds, and urging her to sing some common aria, which would have 


I should like to shew the Corsican’s men how the viewx mous- | the effect of satisfying the noisy populace, and, at the same time, prove a pass- 
Albert! my boy, I| port for her departure. 


Madame. bursting into tears, replied, that her spirits 
being depressed by fatigue and indisposition, and her mind agitated by the 


Not a | circumstances of so alarming a rencontre, it was impossible for her to utter a 


whit! ‘It will be but the further embittering of my tears!’ was all she said. | single note; adding, “‘ What woman ever sang with a pistol held to her 


* The time of the boy’s absence must be a time of agony ; and I can better bear 

to be without thee, Pierre, than to think that he, sv young, so rash, so tenderly 
| reared by my weak fondness, will be alone, unguided in the hour of danger.’— 
| -\nd so, sir, two fittings out were needed in lieu of one ; and bequeathing Made- 
| laine to the protection of God, and the counsel of the good curé who took charge 
of her little fortune, away we went for the army. 


“You may guess that the spirit of the lad blazed forth when we reached head- 
quarters! Wounded in the very first action, the sight of his own blood, spilt by 
| the white coats, seemed to put the very devil into his young heart. He got the 


| name of the Latin in the regiment, from the pranks he was ever playing, even 





* But why was not Pierre with them, why did he remain behind upat the Chateau?" | when the cannon boomed over our heads. But his pranks did not prevent 
said one woman. ‘Hush, imbécélle,’ cried another, ‘can't you guess that he | him from being a good soldier; and they loved a lightsome-hearted lad in those 
was removing his father’s body ”” | days; the great generals thought, somehow, thet their folly put heart into the 
“ But they guessed only half the truth. As soon as I crossed the threshold | men. 
of the farm, I drew bolt and bar, and, instead of replying to Madelaine’s em-| “But, alas! the lucky hour of soldiership was over for France! Had Albert 
braces and inquiries after my father— Into bed with you,’ I exclaimed ; ‘take | been bern in time to follow the eagle over the Alps, or along the Danube, or 
this poor orphan into your bosom; and should the troop return and force the | across the sea to the Pyramids, there would soon have been a ribbon at his but- 
doors, swear that it is yourown.’ Then giving into her arms, still covered with | ton-hole, and an epaulet on his shoulder—for the soul of his great grandsire, the 
its mother's blood, and stunned with the blow that finished her, the babe, the | old Marquess who fought under Turenne, seemed to be within him. But the 
jast of the St. Aignans, whom I had withdrawn, poor helplese innoeent, from its | Second year of our recruitment carried our gallant brigades into the bitter north, 


‘ 


! 
| 


breast ?” 

On hearing the canta/rice thus express her fears of bodily harm, the brigand, 
replacing the pistol in his belt, gaily but gallantly observed, “ The tears of La 
Signora have melted the ice of the mountain, as will her condescension the 


| hearts of her admirers, whose ears are open to imbibe the dulcet notes of her 





voice.” He added, in a grayer and firmer tone, “ When La Signora hath had 
time to compose her flurried spirits, she will favour the audience with a cava- 
tina.”” 

This unauthorized announcement was responded to by loud cries of * Bravo ! 
Bravo! Bravissimo!” from the impatient crowd. 

Madame Malibran could not help smiling at the well-turned compliment con- 
veyed in the firet part of the brigand’s speech ; but the imperative tone of the 
latter part convineed her that compliance was the only means of extrication 
from her present distressing dilemma. Accordingly, she attempted one of her 
favourite melodies ; but, overcome by trepidation, her voice refused its office, 
and she again burst into a flood of tears, exclaiming, “ Non posso! Non posso 
cantare !° 

The courier, perceiving the distress under which his charge laboured, suddenly 
entered the carriage, and, opening a small case, drew from thence a violin, on 


which he played a preludio with so much skill and power as to electrify his 


* During the retreat from Moscow, Count Flahault, the husband of Lady Keith, 
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uditors ; they were moved, indeed, to that degree, that Madame Malibran and 
be required cavatina were for a time forgotten. ‘ 

«Ten thousand thanks, my dear De Berwi! exclaimed Madame Malibran, 

soon as the violinist had come to a pause; “ the magic influence of your 
pee hath fanned that fire within me which threats and danger tended only 
ap uish. Proceed, my friend ; I feel that by the time you will have finish- 
ods I shall be capable of complying with the wishes of these good people.” 

T ighted ulace, quickly catching the name of so celebrated a musi- 
Fogo ag es by loud shouts of ‘* Bravo, di Beriot ! Viva la 
‘Malibran et di Beriot! Long live de Beriot, the first violinist of France !” 

M. de Beriot, though by no means pleased with the awkward discovery which 
had been made, that he was travelling in masquerade, to save appearances as 
regarded the object of his attachment, execated an improvised piece with in- 
finite taste and feeling. He expressed in vivid colouring all the passages of 
the present adventure ; and pourtrayed in lively strains the workings of Madame 
Malibran’s feelings at the terrifying circumstances by which she was surrounded, 
ll as at the novel kind of quarantine which she was at the moment under- 





as we 


oe M. de Bariot had concluded, Madame Malibran, inspired by the romantic 


circumstances of the scene, and overwhelmed with gratitude for assistance so 
well timed, embraced him tenderly ; and, bursting into a strain of the most 
enthusiastic and expressive melody, charmed the ears and captivated the hearts 
of the boisterous though musical inhabitants of Arezzo to that degree, that with 
one shout, they exclaimed, “ Perdona, Signora! we that refused you horses 

will ourselves draw your carriage.” The travellers, ascending their carriage, 
were drawn by the populace to a considerable distance from the town; and after 
the horses were put to, and they had proceeded several miles, they could still 
distinguish the cheering cry of “ Viva la Malibran! Viva di Beriot !” from the 
rude throats of the dileftant: Arezzo. 

—»—- 
FACETIOUS ACCOUNT OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 
Mr. Hood, in his Comic Annual, gives an account of the catastrophe by Ann 

Gale. It is as follows :— O Mary,—I am writing in such a quiver, with my 
art in my mouth, and my tung sticking to it. For two hole hours Ive bean Doin 
nothing but taking on and going off, I mean into fits, or crying and blessing good- 
ness for my miraclus escape. This day week I were inwalloped in flames, and 
thinkin of roth to cum, and fire evverlasting. But thenks to Diving Providings, 
hear I am, althowgh with loss of wan high brew scotched off, a noo cap and my 
rite shew. But I have bean terrified to deth—Wen I was ate, or it mite be 
nine, I fell on the stow, and hav a grate dred of fire evver since. Gudge then 
how low I felt at the idear of burning along with the Lords and Communers. It 
has bean a Warnin, and never, no, never, never, never agin will I go to Clandes- 
tiny partics behind Mississis backs. ........ You no wen Lady Manners is 
absent, a certin person allways givs a good rout :—and I had a card in Coarse. | 
went verry ginteel, my Cloke cost I wont say Wot, and a hat and fethers to 
match. But it warnt tobe. After takin off my things, I had barely set down 
wen at the front dore there cums dubble knock without any end to it, and a ring 
of the bell at the saim time, like a triangle kecpin company with a big druin. As 
soon as the door were opened a man with a pail face asked for the buckits, and 
that was the fust news we had of the fire. Oh Mary, never trust to the mail 
sects! ..... John Futman is a proof in pint. Menny tims Ive giv a hiding at 
number fore, and he allways had the best of the lardur at our stolin meetings, 
and God nose Ive offun alloud him to idelize me wen I ort to have bean at my 
wurks, besides larning to rite for his sack. ‘Twenty howsis afire ort not to hav 
abaited his warmth, insted of witch to jump up at the fust allarm and run away, 
leaving me to make my hone shifts. A treu luver wood have staid to shear my 
fat. O Mary, if ever there was a terrificle spectickle that was won! Flains 
before and flams behind, and flams over-head. Sich axing and hallewing out, 
and mobbing a pump-in, and cussing and swaring, and the peple’s rushes into the 
Hous purvented all gitting out. For my hone parts, I climed up the dresser, and 
skreeked but nobbody was man enuff to purtect. Men ant what they was. | 
am sick of the retches! It used to be femails fust, but now its furniter I 
fully thort one gintleman was comin to cotch me up in arms, but he preferred the 
fish kettle. * * * Ware the pore burnt-out creturs will go nobbodo-nose. 
Sum say Exter Hall, sum says the Refudge for the Destitut, and sum say the 
King will lend them his Bensh to set upon! All I no is, I’ve had a frite that 
will go with me to my grave. * * * J shall never be the womman I was ; 
buat that is no excus for John’s unconstancy.—I don’t dare to take my close off 
to go to bed, and I practice clambering up and down by a rop in cas, and I give 
police M twenty-fibe a shillin now and then to keep a specious eye to number 
tore, and be reddy to ketch any one in his harms. But its cums to munny, and 
particly givin the ingin-keeper a pint of bear from time to time, and drams to the 
turncox ;—where there’s nabers fires will happen, however careful and preco- 
cious you may be yourself. I dred our two next dores ; number three is a Gur- 
min fammily, and them orrid forinners think nothink of smocking siggars in bed, 
witch will ketch sum day to acurtainty. Number fiv is wus ; since his wif’s death 
Mr. Sanders has betuck himself to comicle studis, and offin has a little up ainung 
his pistles and mortars.” The precautionary letter of Mr. Jubb, a country 
member, addressed to his baliff, is also admirable, wise, and most lucid. “I 
am persuaded the Parliament Houses were burnt on purpose. The flue story 
is ridiculous. Mr. Cooper's is a great deal moge to the point. I believe every- 
thing [ hear. A bunch of matches was found in the Speaker’s kitchen. I saw 
something suspicious myself—some say treacle, but I say tar. Have your eyes 
about you—lock all the gates, day as well as night—and, above all, watch the 
stacks. One Tiger is not enough get three or four more. I should have said 
Cesar, but you know I mean the housedog. Good mastiffs—the biggest you 
can get. The gentry will be attempted first—beginning with the M.P.’s. You 
and Barnes and Sam tust sit up by turns—and let the maids sit up too—women 
have sharp ears, and sharp tongues. If a mouse stirs | would have them squall 
—<danger or no danger. It’s the only way to sleep in security—and comfort. I 
have read"that the common goose is a vigilant creature—and saved Rome. Get 
a score of them—at the next market ; don’t stand about prices ; but choose them 
with good cackles. # ad id Search the house often from the garret 
to the cellar, for combustibles; if you could manage to go without candles or 
any sort of light it would be better. You'd tind your way about in the dark 
after a little practice. Pray don’t allow any sweethearts ; they may be Swings 
and Captain Rocks in disguise, and their pretended flames turn out real. I’ve 
inisgivings about the maids. ‘Tie them up and taste their liver, before they eat 
it themselves—I mean the house-dogs; but my agitation makes me uncon- 
ong EA Foy The foundations of society are shaken all over the 
world—the whiteboys in Ireland, and black in the West Indies, all seem to fight 
under the same colours. 4 be ” Don’t forget any of my precau- 
tions. Tam sorry I did not bring all the plate up to town—but at the first alarm 
bury it. Take in no letters or notices ; for what you know they may be threat- 

enings. If any Irishman applies for work, discharge him instantly. All the old 
spring-guns had better be set again, they are not now legal, but I am ministerial, 
and if they did go off, the higher powers would perhaps would wink at them. 
But it’s fire that I am afraid of fire that destroyed my political roof, and may now 
assail my paternal one. Walk, as I may say, bucket-in-hand, and be ready every 
moment for a break out. You may set fire to the small faggot-stack, and try 
your hands at getting it under—there’s nothing worse than being taken by sur- 
prise. Read this letter frequently, and impress these charges on your mind.” 

—~_ 


Police. 


Mary-Le-Bone.—The Wife of Two Husbands.—Wednesday John Wilson, | 
« mechanic, appeared at this office to prefer the following curious charge of | 


assault against his wife. 

It appeared from the evidence of the complainant that he had been married 
to the defendant eleven months, during which time they had lived together on 
the most loving and amicable terms. On the night of Tuesday, the 13th inst., 
she went out, giving him, as usual, a parting kiss, and saying she was going to 
nurse a female friend, who was ill; he believed such to be the fact, and was not 
undeceived till Thursday afternoon, when, as he was sitting very comfortably by 
the fire taking his tea and toast, he was alarmed by her entering the room with 
a sailor, whom she said was her husband; she then, without further ceremony, 
came up to him, and catching hold of the collar of his coat, and the seat of his 
small clothes, thrust him into the street, at the came time exclaiming, ‘“ What 
Lusiness have you here, you’re no husband of mine, you poor rogue ;” the sailor, 
in the interim, was standing with his arms a-kimbo, laughing heartily at his 
mishap. On Saturday night he went again to the house to fetch away his 
things, and asked for Mrs. Wilson, when the defendant rushed upon him, and 
Saying, “My name, you stupid, is not Wilson, but Cast,” struck him a blow 
which sent him reeling. 

The defendant, in reply, after squeezing with much tenderness the hand of 


her first love, the sailor (whese name is Cast), said she only married the com- 





Tyce Albion. 








find bail, upon which the “son of Neptune” flew off like a shot to get the | 
required sureties. | 


—_—_— } 
Davieties. | 
The following from the Leamington Press’ is not bad:—‘ The Hon. C. B. | 
Percy made some very profound remarks in his speech or sermon at the nomina- | 
tion yesterday. One of his marvellous discoveries was—“ that moral as well 
as physical properties are hereditary.” What an ingenious way of calling his | 
father a stupid fellow, 
_Unanimity.— While Mr. Alexander Baring takes office under Government, 
with a seat in the Cabinet, his eldest son, Mr. Bingham Baring, in addressing | 
his Constituents at Winchester, asks them “ whether they are ready to submit 
their necks to the yoke which they had thrown off with indignation ?” 

On opening the will of a gentleman who had expended an extremely hand- | 
some fortune, amongst other articles it contained the following :—*‘ If I had | 
died possessed of a thousand pounds, I would have left it to my dear friend Mr. 
Thomas B——., but as I have not, he must accept the will for the deed.” 

Count O' Reiily.—At the close of the seven years’ war (1762) and forming, 
as it were, an episode of that great contest, hostilities commenced between Spain 
and Portugal. In the regiment of Ultonia, which fought on the side of Spain, 
was a young Irish officer, whom on being left for dead on the field of battle, the 
followers of the camp were, as usual, about to despoil, when he cried out that 
he was the Duc d’Arcos. The hope of a reward, or ransom, saved his life ; 
but on his return to Madrid he was commanded into the presence of the Duke’s 
widow, and interrogated why he presume‘ to usurp her husband’s name : “ Ma- 
dam,” replied he, + if had known a more illust?as One I would have sought 
its protection.” The presence of mind evinced, both in assum.nZ the name in 
the hour of danger, and his apt reply to the haughty Duchess, insured him this 
lady’s special favour, as her influence did his rapid advancement in public life. 
Of the four City Members two it appears are spectacle-makers, and a third a 
needle-maker. Of course persons so qualified cannot fail to keep an eye upon 
the interests of their constituents. At all events, the spectacle-making Mem- 
bers can easily “ get themselves glass eyes, and like quack politicians, seem to 
see”’ the things they cannot exactly make out.—London paper. 

Anecdote of Judge Taunton.—His Lordship was very quick and smart at 
repartee. Ohne of the neatest specimens of his talent in this department oc- 
curred at chambers not long since. An attorney applied to enlarge a rule for 
some purpose. It was granted. The opposing attorney observed that in the 
whole course of his experience he had never heard of a rule being enlarged 
under such circumstances.—‘ I shall have the pleasure, then,” said the judge, 
*‘of enlarging the rule and your experience at the same time.” 

Roman Politeness.—Messala was united to Terrentia, who had been first 
married to Cicero, and subsequently to Sallust, the historian. After the death 
of Messala, she entered, in extreme old age, into a fourth marriage, with a 
Roman senator, who used to say that he possessed the two greatest curiosities in 
Rome—the widow of Cicero, and the chair in which Julius Ceasar had been 
assassinated.— Dunlop's Roman Literature. 

Illegality of the City Election.—The act provides that there shall he two clear 
days for the election, and on this ground the late election must be set aside, as 
both the days were foggy. 


MISS CATHERINE ——’S MISTAKE. 
The first love of my youthful heart 

How well his form I knew ; 
‘The form that I had watch’d so oft 

On Sundays from our pew. 


He ask’d to see my stern papa, 
And high my hopes arose, 

For something whispered me, he came 
That morning to propose. 


Papa was out, and fortune seemed 
‘To smile upon my fate, 





eighteen years of age, was full six feet high, and had made himself remarkable 
by his extraordinary feats of strength, About a fortnight ago, he laid a wager” 
with some of his companions, that he would raise with his teeth, and without 
touching it with his hands, a cask of cider, containing 47 gallons. It was sur- 
rounded with ropes, so as to give him @ secure and convenient hold. By this he 
seized the cask with his teeth, and carried it, without stopping, from the place 
in which it was, across a yard of considerable extent. When, however, he pat 
down his burthen he was incapable of shutting his mouth, and soon afterwards 
fainted. He was carried into the house, where he lay for six days without re- 
covering his senses for a moment, and then died. 

Reialiation.—Charles the First, whom his partisans speak of as possessing, 
among other admirable and amiable characteristics, that of the ‘ worthiest gen- 


| tleman” in his dominions, once eaned Sir Henry Vane for coming into a room 
_ of the Palace reserved for persons of higher rank. Sir Henry lived to have his 
_ revenge for the insult more than amply satisfied. 


The practice of going barefooted in Ireland is, it would seem, after all, as 

much a matter of choice as of necessity. ‘‘I have seen,” says Mr. Inglis, “ a 
gentleman, a man of family and fortune, and a Magistrate, walking through the 
fields, carrying his boots in his hands for greater coolness and freedom.” 
Origin of Day and Martin's Blacking —“Mr. Day was a hair dresser in a 
humble way, and was then, as he now is, benificent and charitable in the ex- 
treme ; one day a soldier entered his shop, and stated that he had just landed 
from an expedition, and had a long march before him, to reach his regiment ; 
that his money was gone, and nothing but sickness, fatigue, and punishment 
awaited him, unless he could get a lift on a coach. The worthy barber presented 
him with a guinea, when the grateful soldier exclaimed, ‘God bless you, Sir— 
how can I ever repay this? I have nothing in this world—except,” pulling a 
dirty piece of paper out of his pocket, “a recipe for blacking : it is the best 
ever was seen; many a half-guinea have I had for it from the officers, and many 
bottles have i sold; may you be able to get something for it to repay this you 
have given to the poor soldier-—your kindness I never can either repay or forget.” 
Mr. Day, who was a shrewd man, inquired into the truth of the story, tried the 
blacking, and finding it good, commenced the manufacture and sale of it, and 
realized the fortune he now possesses ; but we believe no one can say that he 
ever deceived or wronged a human being; and his charities, particularly the 
almshouses near Edgeware, will make him for ages to come, what he certainly 
always has been—a shining character, and a lesson to this and future generations 
of what industry can do in this wealthy and happy country, from the smallest 
beginnings.” —Oracle of Health. . 

His Majesty’s steamer Comet has been on trial during the last week with Mr. 
Howard’s vapour engine, and her speed is materially improved. Should this 
experiment, on a longer trial prove completely successful, quicksilver is likely to 
be a formidable opponent to steam, or rather water, the primary agent in the 
production of that mighty power.— West Kent Guardian. 


How to Sleep in Snow.—The manner in which Captain Ross's crew preserved 
themselves after the shipwreck of their vessel, was by digging a trench in the 
snow when the night came on; this trench was covered with canvass, and then 
with snow ; the trench was large enough to contain seven people ; and there 
were three trenches, with one officer and six men in each. At evening the 
shipwrecked matiners got into bags made of double blanketing, which they 
tied round their necks, and thus prevented their feet escaping into the snow 
while asleep, they then crept into the trenches and lay close together. 


Influence of Music on the Mind.—Of the solace of music, nay more, of its 
influence upon melancholy, I need not look for evidence in the universal testimony 
of antiquity, nor remind such an audience of its recorded effect upon the gloomy 
distemper of the perverse mind of Saul. J myself have witnessed its power to 
initigate the sadness of seclusion, in a case where my loyalty as a good subject, 
and my best feelings asa man, were more than usually interested in the restora- 
tion of my patient, and I also remember its salutary operation in the case of a 
gentleman in Yorkshire, many years ago, who was first stupified, and afterwards 
became insane, upon the sudden loss of all his property. This gentleman could 
hardly be said to live—he merely vegetated, for he was motionless until pushed, 
and did not speak to, nor notice any body in the house, for nearly four months. 





In granting thus, with one I loved, 
The wish’d for (éte-d-téte. 


And then he spoke as lovers do, 


The first indication of a return of any sense, appeared in his attention to music 
played in the street. This was observed, the second time he heard it, to have a 
decided force in rousing him from his lethargy ; and induced by this good omen, 





With youthful fervour warm, 
Repentently of errors past, 
And talked about “ reform.” 


“OQ! Sir,” I cried, ‘ to your appeal 
My heart its aid hath lent— 

I'll speak this evening to papa, 
And ask for his consent. 


‘* Dear maid,” the brute replied, ‘‘ on you 
My stay too much encroaches ; 
Do pray entreat him to consent 
To vote for both the Roches !” 
Limerick Chronicle. M. B.S. 


Matrimonial Disappointment.—On Monday last, a middle-aged couple, from 
the neighbourhood of Apperley Bridge, presented themselves at the altar in the 
parish church of Bradford, for the purpose of being bound in matrimony’s silken 
chains, when to the astonishment, or rather the amusement of the spectators, 
and the grievous disappointment of the fair one, the intended bridegroom (who 
it was evident had partaken too freely of the juice of Sir John Barleycorn) de- 
clared of, saying that he had a good mother still living, who made him very 


parties immediately left the church—the maid, in high dudgeon, went home- 
wards, and the swain, with some companions, to a neighbouring public-house, 
where, from the sacrifices which he made to the jolly god, he soon forgot both 
mother and intended. It may please the curious to learn that this amiable pair 
have endured a courtship of fifteen years.—Query, which has been the wooer !— 
Leeds paper. 

Advertisement Extraordinary.—Some amusement had been excited at Cal- 
cutta, according to the last advices, by the King of Lucknow having advertised 
for a wife. His advertisement states that his last wife ‘ Had been dismissed 
with some marks of affection,’ and he offers fifty lacs of rupees to any English 


comfortable, and he thought it “too bad” to desert her in her old age. The | 


the sagacious humanity of his superintendent offered him a violin. He seized 
it eagerly, and amused himself with it constantly. After 6 weeks, hearing the 
rest of the patients of the house pass by his door to their common room, he 
, accosted them, ** Good morning to you all, gentlemen, I am quite well, and de- 
| Sire I may accompany you.”—In two months more, he was dismissed.— Sir Henry 
| Halford’s Essays and Orations. 


| London University Conversazione —On Wednesday a most gratifying re-union 
| (as our French neighbours call such meetings) was held at the London Univer- 
| sity, when Captain Maconochie, the able Secretary to the Geographical Society, 
delivered an excellent lecture on the scientific expeditions which were in pro- 
gress under the auspices of the Society; and also ran over the history of the 
interesting undertakings of the same description within the last few years. 
| Nothing could exceed the attention with which this instructive statement, cou- 
| pled with Capt. M.’s own illustrative remarks, was received ; but as our pages 
| have contained the matter heretofore in various forma, we shall not now follow 
| even the intelligent lecturer in his clear and comprehensive view. 
Mdlie. Duchenois.—The Paris journals announce the death of this eminent 
| actress. 
| 


Fine Arts—Portraiture.—From the Jast number (13) of the Repertory of 
' Patent Inventions, &c., we observe that a patent has been sealed for a newly 
| invented machine or apparatus, by means of which a perfect fac-simile of the 
| human countenance can be immediately produced, or the exact copy of a bust 
or sculptured figure, or of a living or other subject, taken. Another patent, of 
| some interest to the literary, alias scribbling, world, is for an improyemeut in 
| steel or metallic pens ; so that we may all become (a consummation devoutly to 
be wished) better writers. 
| The Carlsruhe Almanack auf das Jahr 1835, (Miiller, and Lond. Schloss), is 
this year smaller than ever. The clever outline sketches require magnifying 
glasses to enable us to see their German characteristics. ‘There are no portraits, 
but the book (if we must so call a thing of the size of a thumb-nail) is a curiosity 
both in printing and engraving. 


lady who will do him the honour of sharing his Throne with him. . x 
at ¥ a é S. 
Royal Answer to an Address.—Now that so much has been said about the an- | LETTER FROM PARI 


swer of William the Fourth to the address of the citizens of London, it is | P . oat ah 
: i . . sparés have this season commenced with unusual bri i 4 
amusing to look back and see the style adopted in such compositions in the early | Dur bala perés have th be brilliancy and spirit 


part of the sixteenth century. ‘To a corporation petition presented to Henry | bho ens Se pian ga bals deguisés ct masqués), for 
the Eighth, praying him to change his ministers in order to relieve his oppressed The balls at the Opera are expected to , SZ on ‘the 16th of Jéncary 

subjects, his Majesty returned the following gracious answer :—‘ We, with all | Those ate went to them last year mest be doubly eager {0 attend then ae 
our cabinet, think it right strange, that ye, who be but brutes and inexpert folk, | end daam ike tones nothing of thems except whet they reed fn. the cidamenieon 
should toll us who be, and whe be eet, Mt Ses cosanapell,” Ut. doce net epost | oa naturally feel no little curiosity to convince themselves of the truth of de- 
WOR Cite gyeien ae ree erigiry “ rumen | scriptions, which they might otherwise suppose to have been borrowed from the 
A Reason for Visiting the Duke of Wellington.—At Marlborough-street Po- | arabian N ights. 

lice-Office, London, on ‘Tuesday se’nnight, an Irish tailor, named Lawrence} Qj, the occasion of the forthcoming masked bails, the interior of the Opera 
Whaling, was charged with having forced his way into Apsley House, the resi- | (jj present anentirely newaspect. Ferri, the able theatrical decorator, who has 
dence of the Duke of Wellington. He was found secreted behind a pillar, and | recently iitted up in splendid style, the theatre of San Carlos at Naples, has been 
was taken into custody. On the magistrate asking the object of his visit, the | commissioned to erect a gallery, which will oceupy the full extent of the stage, 
prisoner replied—* I am not able to state the reason, unless it was owing to my | and will harmonize admirably with the columns in the salle. Hundreds of can- 


Paris, Jan. 7, 1834. 





plainant in the belief that her lawful husband, who then stood by her side, and 
been some years at sea, was dead. She should now be true blue to him, 
and have nothing more to say to the complainant. 
Sailor : Bravo, my girl! give us your grappling iron. 
Mr. Rawlinson : I wish you could settle this affair without my interference. 
Complainant : I wish to get rid of her, your Worship ; and I wouldn’t live 
with her again. No; not for £1,000! 
Sailor (hitching up his trousers): No, my lad, I'll take d—d good care you 
won't (laughter). 
Not being able to come to an arrangement, the defendant was ordered to 





withstanding the reason, and Whaling, after being reprimanded for rudeness, was | the dark dominoes in the boxes. 
It is not generally known, that while the celebrated Porson was employed in | natioual dances of Poland, Spain and Italy; and M. Taglioni is to compose 
decyphering the inscription of the famed Rosetta-stone, in the British Museum, | for the occasion a new pas to be danced by Mazellier, Mesdames Alexis Dupont, 
A farmer in the northern part of Scotland, some forty years ago, when turnip | the able direction of Musart and Dufrene. 
culture was beginning to creep into the country, sowed a head ridge for the use, But notwithstanding all these splendid arrangements, perhaps the most attrac- 
steal out of this spot."—Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. its prizes will, this year, vie with the Neapolitan ‘ombola.* The tickets are 
ga | to be drawn during the last ball, from a wheel of gigantic dimensions. The 
Summary. | 50,000 francs are said to haye been expended in the purchase of fourteen splen- 
_— | did prizes. 
and successful partizan leaders of the war of liberation. ‘I'heodore Korner, the | prizes will be as follows :—1. A pair of rich gold bracelets ; 2. A fine piano- 
poet, served in Lutzow's corps, and has immortalized it by a noble song, which | forte Pleyel, in a rich case of inlaid rose-wood ; 3. An Indian cashmere shawl, 
Mental Affiction.—M. Drouineau, a young author suffering from a mental | tea service. The table of rose-wood, the tea-pots, cream-ewer, sugar stand, of 
affliction, retired to his family at La Rochelle, and was fast recovering, when | chased silver, the tea-cups, plates, cc. of fine lish porcelaine ; 5. An opera 
been received at the Theatre Francais. The unfortunate poet had been enga- | painted by esteemed French artists. 
| ged three years in writing a play upon the same subject, and, thus finding all; The salons of the Marais and the de garde of the 7th legion still re-echo 
| 
stored. 1 | fect fairy scene. ‘The ball-room seemed to be surrounded by walls of looking 
To the Editor of the Court Journal. glass, in which the lustres of the company were reflected and multiplied. From 
| contents of The Court Magaztne, and being particularly unambitious to claim a | 
| paper in the January Number which treats of “ The King in Hyde Park,” Ibeg| * The tombola is a lottery on a very extensive scale, wnich is drawn duri the 
; : nd individuals are interested in the drawing of this lottery, which takes piace in the 
so since July, 1834. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, C. E. Norton. Theatre of fan Carles. The prises are of greet vales, heqhentiy cousiating of oar 


discharged. | Inthe spectacle which is to precede the balls, there will be introduced the 
which is black, he obtained the humourous designation of * Judge Blackstone.” | and Pauline Leroux. The orchestra is to contain seventy performers, under 
of the public; and put up a label with this inseription— You are requesicd to tive feature of the masked balls will be the lottery, which, for the costliness of 
| prizes do not, like those of last year, consist of trifling colifichets. Upwards of 
The Prussian papers announce the death of Lutzow, one of the most gallant | To afford some idea of their value, | may mention that the five first drawn 
will never be forgotten in Prussia. | one of the most beautiful that could be procured in Paris; 4. A tea-table and 
he saw it announced that Don Juan d’ Autriche, by M. Casimir Delavigne, had | box on the first tier, for one year. The remaining nine prizes consist of pictures 
| his hopes of fame destroyed, he lost nis reason, which is never likely to be re- the eulogies bestowed on the splendid at the Hotel Lafitte. It was a per- 
| Sir,—Finding that my friends still continue to imagine me responsible for the | eleven till twelve o'clock, the ball was exceedingly gay and animated. At one, 
| it may be distinctly understood that I do not edit that periodical, nor have I done | carnival festivals in la Romagna and in Naples, Sometimes, as many as thirty thou- 
Extraordinary Wager.—A youth, living at Verly, im the Aisne, though only | riages, horses, and even country houses, farms, and herds of cattle. 





having made coats for the Marquess of Wellesley in Ireland.” ‘There was no | dejabra, lustres, and all the hougies of Gustave will shed torrents of light ovell 
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the arrival of certain ladies induced others to withdraw. But this inconvenience 


is almost unavoidable at subscription balls. 

The Cawnpore Examiner of July 5, states that sales of children have become 
very extensive in Upper India. Two hundred have lately been taken to Oude, 
fifty to Lucknow, and at Jhalon and in other parts of Bundelkhund a thousand 
have been sold within the last few months, and hundreds eaten by their starving 
parents ! 

Mr. Rothschild Fined one shilling !—Mr. Rothschild was summoned on Sa. | 
turday se’nnight to the Marlborough-street Office, on a charge preferred by | 
Carter, the informer, of not having his name painted on one of his carts “ clear 
of the wheel.” Mr. Dyer—* The act requires it to be clear of the wheel. 
Such is not-the case; but as it isa slight offence, I shall only levy a fine of one 
shilling’ Carter— One shilling, your Worship! are you not aware that Mr. 
Rothschild is the richest man in Europe!” Mr. Dyer—*+I have not the plea- | 
sure of being acquainted with Mr. Rothschild, except from report. Besides, 
not being a native of this country, perhaps he is ignorant of the laws. In my 
opinion, a shilling fine is sufficient.” The fine was accordingly paid ; and the 
informer received, with a mest woful countenance, 6d, being the moiety of the 
penalty. | 

Of the very many merchant-vessels annually doubling Cape Horn, very few | 
have been lost. ‘The number that yearly pass the Cape may be estimated at three | 
hundred, yet, so far as I have been able to learn, shipwrecks and total losses | 
have not averaged one a year.—Three Years in the Pacific. 


—— 
WILLIAM PITT. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The memory of great men is the noblest inheritance of their country. All | 
other distinctious are perishable. A few centuries have covered the most | 
intellectual regions of the world with the deepest barbarism. National valour, | 
the spirit of national sacrifice, the noble and natural pride of public supremacy, | 
all that was great in the nature, the ambition, and the power of a nation, Is ex- | 
changed for debility and decay, or survives but in the form of some faint memo- | 
rial, mutilated sculptures round the tomb where the dead glory of the people | 
slumbers. But the character of her eminent minds is unassailable by the pro- 
cess that humiliates the strength and dignity of the nation. ‘heir ordeal is 
past; they have reached the point at which fame is inevitably their own. In 
passing to the grave, they have secured the honours, which to all the living must | 
be still liable to the common chances of things. The nation may go down, and | 
be submerged in the common tide of human casualty. But their fame stands 
up, like the mountain tops in the deluge, the last retreat of the national hope 
and virtue, the first point from which they reissue to possess and restore the | 
land. | 
William Pitt was one of those men whose mind shaped his time. Fortunate 
for the vigour and purity of our own time, if that mind were to be taken as the | 
model of living British statesmanship. The subject is at this hour more impor- 
tant than ever. ‘The destinies of England are more and more approaching to 


formed to carry the empire through a convulsion altogether new, fierce, and 
beyond the calculation of the old public wisdom of Europe. At this hour, the 
statesman may be forming, on whom is to depend the pilotage of the empire 
through a tempest, of which the fury will be equally beyond calculation, the 
trial more severe, and the elements more powerful, wilder, and more unknown. 
Pitt saw the Continent with one revolution in its centre, and that revolution 
enough to shake Europe. The statesman who is yet to succeed in the high and 
solemn task of sustaining the name of England through all her trials, may see 
every kingdom the centre of a revolution; the solitary Jacobinism of France 
forgotten and eclipsed by a universal hostility to throne and temple; popular 
passion inflamed into boundless frenzy ; and the earth involved in one reckless 
and measureless confusion of war, conspiracy, and infidelity. To the man and 
his age, the study of the life of William Pitt, and of the years in which he | 
achieved the triumph of his principles, must be the most essential and productive | 
employment of their wisdom, the most speaking lesson to their experience, and | 
the most assured and cheering pledge of their ultimate safety. They will find | 
in his personal character the solid connexions of private virtues with public 

fidelity ; no factitious and glaring professions of impracticable patriotism ; no 

degrading submissions to the popularcry ; no desperate experiments on the pyb- | 
lic security, to grasp at a shadowy and fugitive power, and they will find the 

success commensurate to the integrity of the principles ; public difficulties that | 
seemed insurmountable, rapidly overcome ; disaffection at home converted into 

emulous loyalty. The broken system of Europe rebuilt into one superb con- | 
federacy : the fallen fortitude of the Continent suddenly inspirited into invincible 

courage ; the revolutionary idol which disdained to be fed with less than the 

blood of kings, and sat enveloped with the smoke of human hecatombs, resist- 

lessly torn from its altar, and cast into its own flames; an unexaimpled war, 


| 

| 

. / 

that crisis, in which their good or ill depends on personal character. Pitt was 


which involved all Europe, and menaced the dissolution of every tie of nations | 


and of man, closed by an unexampled triumph, in which all Europe shared, and 
which established a new bond of friendship and mutual reliance among all its 
kingdoms. 

‘The history of Europe is imperfectly and obscurely written, if the historian 
forgets to look to Providence. But the history of our own country forms one of 
its finest illustrations. If it had been contemplated by man in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, that at its close the French Revolution should shake the 
Continent, and that England should be the great agent in the hand of Providence, 
first to propect mankind from the fatal supremacy of that revolution, and next to 
overthrow and extinguish it in the very spot where it first started upon the human 
eye, no measures of provision could be more distinctly and powerfully prepara- 


the abortive tranquillity of a truce. War was at an end on the Continent. | 


| of rival leaders for the Cabinet, and the excited feelings of the nation from both 


| the base and mercenary trafficker with all nations, in scorn of all treaties, was 


| rabble authority was, “the Riots of 80." The national feeling, without which | “The Rev. Timothy East, Birmingham. 


| tained the wisdom of the minister. The warning had been written in characters | 
in . ; | which were not to be dimmed by political sophistry, nor effaced by publie folly. 

tive than the apparently simple contingencies of England from the end of the | , : : yP P ys y publ y 
Seven Years’ War. The peace of 1762 had tranquillized Europe, but it was | 
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change was in continual motion, and she had now risen to its summit, she must conciliate the good opinion of the Dissenters, by holding out promises of relief, 

thenceforth make up her resolution to descend. but in a form so Jesuitical that we feel the demand for *a fair trial’ ought to be 

But all history seems written to baffle the pride of human prediction. From refused to this wily politician, because he has been tried already and found in 

the hour when her sword was laid by, the spirit of England began to be exercised | opposition to our just and reasonable claims, and because he avows that he ‘ has 

in civil contests, menacing in appearance, but of the first importance to her con- | not accepted power on the condition of declaring himself an apostate to the prin- 
stitutional vigour. ‘The quarrels of Wilkes with the Government, the struggles ciples on which he has heretofore acted. jl 

* Resolved—that while this meeting would gladly receive, in common with 

causes, kept the country in a perpetual state of that uninjurious activity, which the Dissenters through the kingdom, the redress of their grievances atany time, 

is the finest school for civil knowledge. ‘The few remnants of ancient despotism | as a measure essential not only to their own dignity, but to the tranquillity of the 





' clinging to the constitution were rent away in the contest ; and in the midst of | empire, yet they should prefer remaining in their present degraded condition, for 


much popular violence, party follies, and national alarm, freedom gained at every | the following reasons :—Because of their utter detestation of the political cha- 
advance, until every man of sense and honesty felt that not the shadow of a. racters of the men who are now in office—a detestation which their enlightened 


| feudal fetter remained on the noble proportions of English liberty. ‘The discus- | country:men will not deem either unnatural or unjust, when told that these self- 


sion with the American colonies followed, and they were rapidly exacerbated into | same men have always proved themselves the bitter, and some the malignant, 
war—a war which now lies too deep among the crimes of the past and gone for foes of the Dissenters, whose liberties they would rather abridge than extend, 
us to revive its memory, but on whose tomb ths most lenient hand, if it be the holding them up in the great councils of the nation as schismatic, fanatics, and 
hand of truth, must inscribe popular profligacy, unprovoked rebellion, and filial | atheists, w hose children, even though clothed with virtue, or sparkling with in- 


ingratitude. But that war was made the direct means of preparing Engiand for | telligence, they have asserted, possess a contaminating influence which precludes 


| the coming hostilities, which were to summon all her force. Even the peculiar | them from an honourable association with the sons of episcopal baptism and con- 


nature of the war seems to have belonged to that system of foresight which | firmation. 

turned all casualties to the great future emergency. It scarcely occupied a frag- ** Because the measures of relief whieh such an Admimistration would offer 
ment of the military force of England. It largely occupied the naval. After a | if they act in accordance with their avowed principles, would necessarily prove 
long period of necessary inaction, it compelled England to feel that the navy was unsatisfactory, and thus, by adding insult to the reproaches and contumelies they 
her right arm ; it disciplined that navy, by frequent encounters, into almost a se- | have so often heaped upon the Dissenting body, produce a degree of contempt 
curity of future success ; it turned all the triumphs of England in the direction | for the British Government which we have never felt—whiech we do not wish 
of the navy; it showed her that if the time were to come when she must fight 


> to feel. 
: | Ove , fa 
the battle of law and hberty against combined Europe, the navy was her strength, ** Because, if they offer Bills of relief, which in themselves would prove satis- 


and in that strength she might fight the battle. | factory, yet this would exhibit, on their past, such an extraordinary species of 


When the war ceased, the naval vigilance of England was sustained by the political profligacy and hypocrisy as would pro¥ye injurious to the morals of the 
country. 


singular event of a naval coalition in Europe. Russia, rising into power and 
jealousy together, Sweden, almost her vassal, and Denmark in terror of both, ** And because, though in most cases delays are dangerous, yet the redress of 
confederated, in the well-known Armed Neutrality, to break down the power of | our grievances cannot be endangered by postponing the adjustment, tiil the moral 
the British Empire. The principle, that “ free ships make free goods,” was con- | power of the nation has compelled the present ‘Tory faction to assume the cha- 
tradictory to all justice, for it obviously sanctioned the supply of a British enemy | racter of ‘ His Majesty’s Opposition,’ while the more patriotic and disinterested 
by a British ally ; involving at once a contempt of all diplomatic obligations, a | constitute ‘ His Majesty’s Government.’ 


defiance of common justice, and a burlesque of common sense. Holland, then ‘Resolved, That to avoid a participation in the guilt and disgraee of political 


profligacy and hypocrisy, and to convince those who are comparatively ignorant 
of the character and principles of Dissenters, that we are not to be beguiled by 
and bitterly and soon she had reason to repent her substitution of swindling for | flattery, nor duped by cunning, we will never seek the redress of our grievances 
honour. The Armed Neutrality gave way before the firm countenance of the | from the hands of the present Administration ; and if they should bring forward 
British Cabinet, and the feeling of its own treachery. But the effect on England | the Bills of Relief alluded to in the Manifesto of Sir Robert, we will instruct 
had been produced. The navy was found to be the supreme national protector ; | our Representatives to reject them, as unworthy our acceptance. 
the naval spirit of the nation was sustained in its unimpaired vigour, and when | ‘“ Resolved, That this meeting pledge themselves, and call on ail the advo- 
the true necessity was at hand, the English fleet was found prepared in all points, cates of civil and religious liberty to give a similar pledge, in the event of a new 
of numbers, discipline, and national favour, to begin the contest with a supe- | election, to vote for no candidate who will not distinctly and unequivocally avow 
riority of physical and moral force, which never failed in a single instance during | his utter detestation of 'Toryism ; and his disapprobation of any set of public 
the revolutionary struggle. men, who, to gratify their lust for power, or obtain the emoluments of office, are 
But, as if for the purpose of making the proposition complete in every respect, | willing to abandon principles which they have always defended, to advocate mea- 

England was to be taught a resistless lesson of the dangers of popular supremacy. | sures which they have always opposed, feigning the character and employing 
The riots of 1780, unaccountable in their origin, and trivial in their results, yet the language of their political opponents, that they may first deceive the British 
displayed the terrors of popular passion, in a degree qualified to impress the na- | nation, and then govern its enlightened and patriotic Monarch. 

tion for ever. England saw with astonishment a multitude which bad assembled | *' Resolved, ‘That this meeting presumes that no Dissenter, nor any friend of 
from motives avowedly religious, justifiable, and national, suddenly touched with | civil and religious liberty, will give his vote for Mr. Spooner, who new stands as 
a fury which flamed out into public devastation, and whose limits no man could | a candidate to represent the borough of Birmingham. 

hope to define. Of all the violences of popular power, this exhibited the evil “Resolved, That the above resolutions be advertised in ihe Birmingham 
inthe most direct, broad, and naked form. In other instances there had been a | Journal, London Morning Chronicle, and Patriot, newspapers, and that a copy of 
popular leader, a cause, an oppression, an anarchy engendering license by its | the resolutions be sent to his Majesty's Ministers. 

habits, some bold prejudice operating on some glaring iniquity of power. But * TIMOTHY EAST, Chairman.” 
the burning of London was due to the simple will of the mob, with no leader SIR ROBERT PEEL'S REPLY. 

but a ridiculous and half-witted religionist, no conceivable oppression, no denial “ Whitehall, London, Jan. 1 

of justice, no rejected claim, nothing to stimulate the multitude to the most hor- “s Sig: ~J- have received the commanicetion which hae Seat unhiets she by 
rible atrocities, but the mere sense that it had the means. Armed with this the direction of a meeting at Birmingham, of the Dissenting deputies over 
sense, 40,000 of the rabble, not a thirtieth of the population of London, held which you appear to have presided 

the capital in alarm for three days and nights, marched through it like a conquer- oJ vcore. no le thet either the sentiments enibiddied in the resdation of 
ng army, plundered and burnt at their will, threw the court into terror, the Go- | , ‘ ted hee nl wend ye 

mt Pe chaos into dissolution, and shook all but the firmness of the brave | ae si wat ov aa auniied ta Seen Oe mong 0 
and manly King. ‘The tumult died away, as rapidly as it rose. But the lesson | rob andi nagramgmaae and eppeotetion of the guurtal Lely 4! the Diqquutan et 
was of infinite value. It was not forgotten when the first gatherings of the Re- |“ (, », EE ah if 7 nl ‘ p : iat 
volutionary clouds in France began to throw their shade on the shores of Eng- _ ee ee a ny emi — hen ony > aaa 
land. The sounds of the tempest at a distance prepared the Steersiman of the | ev : 4 P P, : ° we ol peer f — ‘ a ff An “ octal a pS og 
British Ship for the last extremities of the visitation. ‘The clamours of conspi- | — re rn wns ; ” th . as ‘ - : * pened. manga (measures which 
racy in England were instantly answered by the national voice of loyalty. ‘The | “PP® = = “. ny anal . a ~ o rs e — = gh mn of the 
speciousness of popular deliberation, regenerated rights, and the new age of | Oe tee — more me eae ry ae ve ney “ — »y . © Representatives 
rabble legislation, were specious no longer to the eye which had seen the rights | h : ~ pe mos fe a alia "y hs tole aos xowever complete the relief and 
of the populace registered in the flames of the capital. The minister was | yrs ace "1 ™ ag nth coe whe . pgp no vith + feeli a cd 
called on by the national experience to guard against the boundless calamity | . pions n the be “ ae whict P — bai eye wetted of arnatten or 
of a government with its throne in the streets, and its councils in the up- es - ne an in which the sentiments of the meeting over which 
| roar of robbery and massacre. Jacobinism protested its innocence in vain. oo Neith a es er et me " , rill aff 

The names of philosophy and philanthropy figured largely at the head of!., . ~ sec enstboe tee vw wo say ra ar Aa An ect the — which 
| the memorial by which France pleaded her treacherous and sanguinary ~ ra aa — 7 | ouneitetl te A . pa pte — “oa + hn we J desire to con- 
| cause before Europe. The English minister was already warned, he looked to wh . he : we eB rciye a "1 inte Boot : etre sohaia any real grievance of 
| the body of the document, and showed that it was a proclamation of democracy a a rg emg pom aie _— oon to complain. 
| and treason. ‘The universal answer, and the true one, to all the advocates of oR ee 








an eager party to this general Jew dealing with the principles of national trade ; 





ROBERT PEEL 


| the highest activity of the Government must be ineffectual, unhesitatingly sus- r 
} 8" JAMAICA, 
From the New Brunswick Gazette. 
They had once been characters of blood and ashes, they were now characters of | ; foi Jamaica, December 27. 
light, and while every finger pointed to them on the wall of the tribunal where Such was the joy exhibited yesterday by the masters of the London and 


A | the cause of revolution was tried among us, no dexterity could confuse the | Liverpool ships now in port, that with one or two exceptions, the whole were 
Austria had been baffled by Prussia, but Prussia was exhausted by her victory. 


rR ; . national judgment, or avert the national decision. 
No German power remained, of sufficient strength, to revenge the ravages of | ‘ te 7 


| decorated with their gayest flags in gratitude to his Majesty for having dismissed 


: ' | ‘The kingly character essential to the crisis was fully found in the steadiness, | the whig Ministers. In all his Majesty’s Colonies, his loyal subjects are Tories ; 
both. France had lost armies, and what she valued more, laurels. Russia, | | 


scarcely recovered from domestic murders, and employing her resources in doubt- 
ful hostilities with the Ottoman, was scarcely recognised as a European power. 
England, flushed with victory, had gained all the prizes of the war, an unlimited 
territory in the New World, the French West Indies, a new empire in the Fast, 
and the unquestioned influence of a power of the first order on the European 
system. 


The natural peril to England, in this condition of safety and superiority, | 


would be, that she might relax the sinews of her strength; that without an 
enemy to dread, she might cease to be warlike; that with hourly increasing 
opulence, she might become surcharged with indolent voluptuousness ; and that 
with a population rapidly msing in the consciousness of its own influence, she 
inight be tossed about by every gust of republicanism. All those contingencies 
would have been formidable hazards under any condition of the surrounding 
kingdoms. But the nature of the coming crisis, utterly unascertained as it was 
by man, must have rendered the hazards almost certain ruin. 

If, a quarter of a century before the first meeting of the National Assembly, 
the angel of the future had drawn up the curtain, and revealved to some great 
English mind the characteristic form and features of the French Revolution, its 
universal spirit of aggression, its conversion of the whole power of the state in- 
to war, its hatred of all settled authority, and its universal appeal to the power 
of the populace at home and abroad; what would be the qualities which such a 
mind would require to see, as first and most predominant in England, if she 
were finally to rescue herself and redeem others from the general danger! The 
answer must be, that she should he compelled by circumstances to keep her 
warlike vigilance in activity, that she should be in some degree even 
exercised in war during the interval, that she should be directed to the 
knowledge of those peculiar resources on which she must finally rely, and 
be taught the especial use of that arm by which the battle was to be chiefly 
borne, that she must feel the value of a financial system founded on the 
most accurate estimate of her means, that she should be taught the infinite 
peril of suffering the populace to become the dictators of her government ; 


that to put the whole machine of public power and virtue in motion, there should | 


stand at the head of affairs some individual whose peculiar talent Jay in that 
management of the public wealth so essential in a long, costly, and exhausting 
course of hostilities, while his unquestioned general ability, public devotedness, 
and personal integrity, made the nation look up to him with unbounded homage, 
and follow his counsels with deferential obedience. Another requisition, of the 
highest moral value in a contest, which was as much of character as of arms, 
was, that on the throne should be seated a king, whose manliness, firmness, and 
religious principle qualified him to preside over a nation, among whom the last 
virtues of the earth were to find a shelter, religion to make its stand against 
atheism, loyalty against rebellion, patriotism against treason, and the ancient and 
generous character of royal government against the novel, bitter, and blood- 
thirsty selfishness of popular anarchy. Is it fanciful to conceive those requisi- 
tions ? No more so than to remember their necessity. The history of the re- 
volution a quarter of a century after is lying open before the world. There, 
guided by the ominous light shed from the lamp of the regicide and the assassin, 
we may trace, line by line, the precautionary wisdom of that singular and effectual 
discipline, by which England was unconsciously made ready for the most extraor- 
dinary and trying contest that ever summoned a nation into the field for the 
highest interests of human nature. 

The peace of 1762 had placed England in the most distinguished rank which 
she had ever yet attained. All was national supremacy, all was popular exulta 
tion. The public feeling of her pre-eminence was so unquestioned, that the 
nation actually trembled at the sudden overflow of prosperity, and while the lan- 
guage of the politician was, that she must thenceforth prepare to meet the com- 
bined jealousy of all nations, the philosopher pronounced, that as the wheel of 


sincerity, and public spirit of George III. ‘The ministerial in the illustrious sub- | 22d we feel a delightful satisfaction in declaring, that there was only one feeling 
ject of the present memoir. expressed on this subject—that of attachment to the country of our birth, and a 
William Pitt was the second son of William first Earl of Chatham, and of Lady | Warm feeling of respect towards our Sovereign. 

| Hester, only daughter of Richard Grenville and Countess Temple. His elder EMIGRATION TO THE WEST-INDIES, Dec. 29. 
| brother, the Earl of Chatham, still lives ; his younger, James, died early,acap- | The arrival of 586 Emigrants in the Ship Olberus from Bremen, on Satur- 
tain in the navy. Of his two sisters, the elder, Lady Hester, was married to | day, was hailed with great satisfaction by every well wisher to the prosperity of 
Lord Mahon in 1774; the second, Lady Harriet, to the Honourable Edward | this Country. The whole are in excellent health, and we have no doubt will do 
James Eliot, the eldest son of Lord Eliot, in 1785. | wellin Jamaica. The strangers have been for some time expected ; and we are 
At the age of six years Mr. Pitt’s education began, under the care of the Rev. | happy to state that arrangements have been made for their reception on an ex- 
|G. Wilson, in Lord Chatham’s house, a tuition which continued til! he was | tended scale-—They will not be disembarked in Kingston, but will be sent round 
fourteen; but his health was so feeble, that for nearly half this period he was | in small vessels to their destinations ; and whatever some discontented Whigs 
unable to receive any instruction. In 1773 he was sent to Pembroke-Hall | may say to the contrary, the Inhabitants at large are deeply indebted to Mr. 
Cambridge, his tutor still residing with him, in consequence of the delicacy of Myers for being the first person who directed the tide of emigration to our 
his health. But his studies were solely directed by Prettyman, one of the two | shores; and we rejoice that he will now be amply rewarded for his patriotic 
public tutors, afterwards well known as the Bishop of Lincoln. exertions by the liberality of our House of Assembly. If other gentlemen of 
There is a natural interest in pursuing the steps by which a mind like William | wealth would but exert the same influence which Mr. Myers has done, Jamaica 
| Pitt’s advanced in knowledge. On his entering Cambridge, his literary acquisi- , would yet flourish ; and we have no doubt the Tory Administration will give 
| tions were found to be of unusual extent for his age; he read all Latinity with | every encouragement to a measure which it was the barbarous policy of the 
ease, and could make his way through half-a-dozen successive pages of Thucy- | Whigs to discountenance. To the gentlemen who have undertaken to provide 
dies, a remarkably idiomatic and condensed author, without any peculiar diffi- | for the present Emigrants we know it is unnecessary to point out where they 
culty. It is a curious circumstance, that by Lord Chatham’s express desire, | ought to be located; but we hope, as future numbers may arrive, that the Ves- 
| Thucydides was the first book to be put into his hands in college, followed | tries of the several Parishes will have Villages prepared for their reception in 
| by a direction to his tutor that he should read Polybius with him. The plain | the mountains, until they are inured to the climate. 


perspicuity of the Greek taectician’s narrative might have recommended him for — 
the formation of a mind in which clearness and accuracy were to be prominent LEGISLATURE OF LOWER CANADA. 
Monday, 23d February, 1835 


features; but when we remember that Demosthenes transcribed Thucydides 
eight times as the model of an oratorical style, we must believe that Chatham This day his Excellency the Governor-in-Chief, having again come down to 
was preparing the future fame of his son as the great leader of the British | the Legislative Council Chamber with the usual state, and being seated on the 
| Senate. | Throne, the Members of the Assembly, being in attendance below the Bar, Mr. 
His understanding soon began to develope itself. His apprehension of his Papineau, Speaker elect, addressed his Excellency, in the usual terms, announcing 
studies was distinguished for clearness and rapidity ; he became an exact gram- | that the choice of the Assembly had fallen upon him, and presenting himself for 
| marian and took delight in the philological niceties of the Greek and Latin. He his Excellency’s approbation, on which the Honourable Speaker of the Legisla- 
exhibited equal ability for mathematics, speedily made himself master of all that tive Council, answered as follows :— 
formed the usual course of college studies, even to the highest branches of the Mr. Papineau, I am commanded by his Excellency to inform. you, that he 
examinations, felt, as we are told by his tutor, “a great desire to fathom still allows and confirms the choice the House has made of you as their Speaker. 
further the depths of pure mathematics,” and, as his concluding wish on leaving | Whereupon the Speaker claimed on behalf of the House the accustomed 
college for the bar, expressed a hope “ to be able to read the Principia again with privileges. 
him after some summer circuit.” Even in the more advanced period of hiseminent | When the Speaker of the Honourable Gouncil replied, that :— 
career, his reverence for those studies had not deserted him. He frequently de- His Excellency recognized the accustomed privileges and constitutional rights 
—, mom no ee of _ time had been more usefully employed than that | of the Assembly. 
| which ha en dev to those studies; not merely from the new ideas and j j i 
: actudh hnbuttedgn whidh tee. tnd dime sonuioed, bet oo na ey gay His Excellency was then pleased to deliver the following 


; v he a t SPEECH: 
| nnioadiaianes rr received trom the habit of close attention and | Gentlemen of the Legislative Cowncil, 

| . ; Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

| 

} 


It was my intention to meet you on the day appointed by the Royal Proclama- 
tion of the 16th December, 1834, tor the assembling of the Provincial Parlia- 
| ment for the despatch of business. 

t I had already received some important communications upon subjects deeply 
of the Dissenters of Birmingham to Sir Robert Peel, and the Right Hon. | affecting the vital interests of the Province, which for some months past have 
| Baronet’s answer, which is subjoined : a more perfectly statesmanlike and gen- | engaged the serious attention of his Majesty’s Government, and in relation to 
| tlemanly letter never was penned. | which it was desirable that I should be in possession of their instructions 
At a meeting of Dissenting deputies held this day, December 28, at Ebenezer | previous to the meeting of the Provincial Parliament, when the Official intelli- 


| Chapel, Birmingham, the Rev. Timothy East in the Chair, the following reso- | gence reached me of a change having taken place in his Majesty's Councils 
| lutions were unanimously adopted :— 


SIR ROBERT PEEL AND THE BIRMINGHAM 
DISSENTERS. 


We beg to call the particular attention of our readers to the following Address 


| 0 ; | whereupon the meeting of the Provincial Parliament was postponed to the pre- 
“ Sir Robert Peel’s manifesto, addressed to the nation through the electors of | sent day in order to afford time for the receipt of the instructions to which I have 


| just alluded 
The recent changes in his_Majesty’s Councils must unavoidably have delayed 


| the independent borough of Tamworth, having been read, 
}. Resolved—That this meeting views the manifesto as a crafty manceuvre to | 
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6 
I . 
he transmission of these instruetions which have not yet been received by me, | ‘The French Brig of war, D’Assas, is still in port; we copy 
. ve although I still consider it desirable that I should be in possession of them | tional Intelligencer the following article in reference to her name. 
yrevious to the assembling of the Provincial Parliament, | have nevertheless | yfesers. Editors: | observe in your paper of this morning a query 
pre it expedient now to call you together under the apprehension that the | meaning of “ D’Assas,” the name of the French brig of war recently arrived 
Public Service might be exposed to serious inconvenience by further delay. | with despatches to his C. M’s. legation. 


i have received from his Majesty's Government official information of the It would be unjust to say that the word has no meaning; for, though a proper 
passing of a Bill in the Imperial Parliament relating to the Post Office Depart- | name. it conveys to my mind the idea of high and burning chivalry. ‘The annals 
ment in his Majesty’s dominions in North America ; and I received at the of France are so gemmed and studded with knightly exploits that it is scarcely 


same time the draft of a Bill in relation to a apo ye to be submitted to | matter of surprise that some clear and beautiful lights should be lost and forgot- 
your consideration, which shall be done at an early period of the present Session. | 14), though worthy of eternal remembrance. 


) , Such a one was Nicolas D’Assas, | 

Previous to the opening of the navigation of the River St Lawrence, in the | whose patriotic death was more lustrous than the long lives o 
spring of last year, I deemed it expedient to re-establish the Quarantine Station | 1a mes are perpetuated in braas. 
at Grosse Isle. 1 will at an early period of the Session, bring under your notice He was the Colonel of a French Regiment at Auvergne. While command- | 
the measures which were adopted on that occasion :—They will be found similar ing an outpost at Klosterkamp, in the year 1760, about daylight on the 15th | 
to those adopted and acted upon during the two preceding seasons, and subse- October, he went out in person and alone to recomnoitre, and fell into the hands | 
quently sanctioned by the two branches of the Legislature in the Session, and of adivision of the enemy'stroops, who were about assaulting the French army. 
the Session before the last. Past idedig? - Being immediately recognized and seized, he was threatened with instant death 

‘The failure of the Supply Bill in the Session before the last ; the separation | i¢ he dared attempt the slightest alarm to his comrades. ‘Terror would have 
of the Legislature after the last Session without having passed any Bill of Sup- unnerved the tongue of acommon man; but not so with D’Assas. He felt a 
ply ; and the inadequacy of the funds permanently appropriated, and placed by | siorious excitement, and with new power of voice shouted aloud “ En avant 
jaw at the disposal of the Crown for defraying the expenses of the Civil Govern- ‘tuberwne! Ga eat 
nent, and the Administration of Justice, to effect more than the payment of a These, his last words, brought victory to his country, and instant death to him- 
jimited proportion of those expenses, could not fail to create the most serious | .41¢ 4 perpetual pension of 1000 livres was decreed to his family, and a float- 
embarrassments jn carrying on the ordinary and indispensable operations of Go- ing monument has since borne his name, though not his story, ‘« Far as the 
vernment. Under these circumstances it was deemed expedient by his Majesty's breeze can bear the billow’s foam.” " C. 
Government to direct the issue from the Military Chest of a sum equal to thirty- ; 
one thousand pounds sterling, for the purpose of mitigating those embarrass- 
ments, by the payment in part of the salaries and contingent allowances of the 
Judges and other public officers of the Crown, who, in consequence of the non- 
payment of their salaries and contingent allowances, had been long suffering ex- 
treme distress and serious inconvenience; and his Majesty’s Government feel 
convinced that out of the Supplies which they trust will be voted by the Legis- | 
lature of Lower Canada, the advance from the Military Chest will be cheerfully | 
epaid. 

Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, 

| recommend to your early consideration the expediency of making provision 
for the repayment of the advance made in pursuance of the instructions of his 
Majesty’s Government, from the Military Chest, equal to the sum of ‘Thirty-one 
‘Thousand Pounds Sterling, which advance has been applied to services which 
are absolutely necessary in carrying on the ordinary adininistration of justice 
and other indispensable operations of Government. 
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| 





The importance of a Steam Navigation to India by the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, is daily impressing itself upon the mind of every British statesman, 
and not less so the merchant and manufacturer. The mighty empire founded in 
the East by British wisdom and British valour, during the reigns of the illus- 
trious Georges, must ever be dear to the British people ; and every enterprise that 
has for its object the permanency of their rule, and the happiness and prosperity 
of their distant fellow-subjects in that region, must command their attention and 
applause. Frequency and facility of intercourse will be a powerful agent in in- 
troducing British arts and civilization among the Hindoos, and in proportion as 
these people become enlightened, and imbibe a love for liberty, so in proportion 
will they become the friends and admirers of England. A love for British laws 
| and hberty, will introduce British customs and British wants, and at no distant 
‘The accounts of the expenditure of the year ending the 10th of October last, | period India will be one of the first vents, not only for the manufactures of Man- 


and an estimate of the expenses for the current year will be laid before you at an | chester, Birmingham, and Sheffield, but also for the higher products of science | 
early period of the season 


Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, ' But it is not in India alone that we may look for the a 
Gentlemen of the House of Assembly, | complishment of such great events. The successful progress made by that 
I have now “only to recommend to you to proceed with diligence in the dis- | eMlightened individual, the Pacha of Egypt, in promoting civilization among | 
charge of your important duties as Legislators, and to express my earnest desire | the barbarous hordes which he has subjected, is another great step to- 
that the present Parliament which is now assembled for the first time, may here- | wards the general introduction of the articles of British industry. The pro- 
Oe eT ee ee ee | posed route to India lies through the dominions of this extraordinary chief, 


Pit ao will be given for Nos. 36 and 38, and 25 cents for No. 50 of Vol. 2. of | and @ constant communication with, and transit through them, cannot fail 
the Albion. 


Died, ly of convul 
M. Semple, aged 2 months. 
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| to work the same results in Egypt as we anticipate in India The suc- 
i cesses of Ibrahim Pacha in his war against the Sultan, will doubtless, 
| sooner or later, add Syria permanently to his father’s conquests. Egypt, Arabia, 
| and Syria then, when fairly reduced to habits of good order, will form a mag- 
| nificent empire, and under the influence of an enlightened government, may in 
time restore in some degree, the lost greatness of that once favoured region. 
What a field does this also present to British skill and enterprise ! 

We have been led to these reflections by looking over a work lately published 
by Captain C. F. Head, of the British Army, who made the journey a few years 
ago from Bombay to England, by the route referred to. His work describes the 
| journey briefly, but accurately, and is illustrated with numerous plates of the 
| Pyramids, the excavations, and the remains of the ancient monuments of 
| grandeur at Thebes and other interesting points on the route. ‘The work does 
| great honour to the gallant officer, and shows us that not only will the establish- 

ment of a steam intercourse promote the industry and employ the capital o 
England, but will«fford a comparatively new and intellectual tour to the nume- 


,on the 24th ult., Robert H., infant son of R. and A. 





ange at New York on London, 60 days, 73 a8 per cent. prem, 


GHB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1835. 








We are without any later arrivals from Europe, but we have made such se- 
‘ections from our papers received previously, as will, we think, prove satisfac- | 
tory to our readers. ‘The next packet will give us the elections complete, when 
we shall publish a full list with appropriate remarks. 

As a proof of the deep and inveterate spirit of party, which prevails in some 
parts of England at this moment, we lay before our readers an address of some 
Dissenting Ministers at Birmingham, to Sir Robert Peel. This Address, it 
will be seen, was a voluntary and gratuitous act on the part of those “ ministers 
of peace and religion,” in which they inform the first minister of the nation 
that they will accept of no relief from his government—that even should he | 
bring forward good and necessary measures for the relief of the Dissenters of | 


their peregrinations to the remote countries we have named. 





from the Na- | attached to t 


does much honour to Mr. Goldsmith, so much ¢o indeed, that we hope he will 
as to the | 2t lay aside his pen. 


of 9 
he commissariat of the British Army, As a poetical production, it 


The designation of the poem and the name attached to 


it, confer on it much interest; and create a desire to know more of the history 
| 9 . : . ° 
| tion upon the subject, further than by, copying the following Dedication, which 


f the author. It is not, we regret, in our power to afford our readers informa- 


we find appended to the little volume. 
few extracts from the poem itself. 
“PO HENRY GOLDSMITH, ESQ., ANNAPOLIS ROYAL. 
“ My dear Henry,—Alliow me to address this Poem to your notice, that in so 


Hereafter we shall probably make a 


f many whose | doing I may gratify the feelings of affection which a fond Brother entertains 


for you. 

“The celebrated Author of the *Desertep Vittace’ has pathetically dis- 
played the anguish of his Countrymen, on being forced, from various causes, to 
quit their native plains, endeared to them by so many delightful recollections ; 
and to seek a refuge in regions at that time unknown, or but little heard of. It 
would, perhaps, have been a subject of astonishment to him, could he have 
known, that, in the course of events, some of his own relations were to be 
natives of such distant countries, and that a grandson of his brother Henry, to 


whom he dedicated his ‘ Traveller,’ would first draw his breath at no great 
distance from the spot where 


** Wild Oswego spreads her swamps around, 
“ And Niagara stuns with thundering sound.” 

“In the Risinc Vittace I have endeavoured to describe the sufferings which 
the early settlers experienced, the difficulties which they surmounted, the rise 
and progress of a young country, and the prospects which promise happiness to 
its future possessors. You, my dear Brother, were born in this portion of the 
globe, and no person can form a better opinion how far I have succeeded in the 
attempt which I have made, or judge more correctly of the truth of the de- 
scriptions. I remain, my dear Henry, Your affectionate Brother, 

; Ouiver Go.psmirH.” 


Penny Cyclopedia.—This very valuable work is on the plan of the Penny 
Magazine, and is also published by the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.” It embraces, as its title indicates, the whole range of human 
knowledge, in the most popular and the cheapest form. We copy the following 
explanatory paragraph from its preface, to which we may add, that it is, as all 
the Society’s works are, handsomely printed, and in every way well got up. It 
abounds with maps, plans, diagrams, &c. &c. 

“The plan of this work differs in a considerable degree from most other Cy- 
clopedias. These have generally given elaborate treatises on each branch of 
knowledge, often referring for the explanation of each term, as it occurs in the 
alphabetical order, to the general treatise. ‘The plan of the Penny Cyclopedia, 
as it is specially intended as a book of reference, is not to attempt to form sys- 
tems of knowledge, but to give pretty fully, under each separate head, as much 
information as can be conveyed within reasonable limits. But while it endea- 
vours to present in detail the explanation of those terms of Art and Science, 
the right understanding of which is independent of any system, it also attempts 
to give such general views of all great branches of knowledge, as may help to 
the formation of just ideas on their extent and relative importance, and to point 
out the best sources of complete information.” 

Mr. William Jackson, 53 Cedar-street, New-York, and Messrs. Munroe & 
Francis, Boston, are the publishers for the United States. 





DEATH OF LIEUTENANT COLONEL PATTISON. 
From the Bahama Argus, Jan. 17. 

On Wednesday last, we announced the death of Lieutenant Colonel Alex. 
Hope Pattison, K. H. Commander of this garrison, which truly lamentable event 
took place on Sunday last, after an illness of only four days, to the inexpressible 
grief of his brother officers, as well as his whole community. High and low, rich 
and poor, all classes of persons here, will bear testimony to his goodness of 
heart, as also to his bland and gentlemanlike demeanour. The@olonel was the 
poor man’s friend, and his domicile was the cheerful receptable of the denizen 
and the stranger, who happened to reach this shore. To the qualities of a sol- 
dier, he added such scrupulous integrity and exemplary distinctness in his mili- 
tary accounts, as raised his character high with his superiors at home, from an 
early periot!. We have understood, in the pursuit of our inquiry, that the Col. 
was the son of the lgte J. Pattison of Kelvin Grove, afd was born in Kenfrew- 





¢| shire on the 16th September, 1787. He entered the service on the 25th Sep- 


tember, 1807, as Ensign in the 74th Regiment, and joined it in the 3d division 


' : of the army, under Lord Wellington, in 1809, having been constantly with his 
rous travellers which Europe sends forth, a small portion of whom now extend | corps, 


He fought in the actions of Busaco, Redhina, Fosse d’Aronze, Sabugal, 
Fueutas de Honore, the first siege of Badajos, Campo Mayor, the second siege 
of Badajos, Salamanca, Madrid, on the Pyrenees, on the 28th and 30th July, 1813, 


Accounts from Jamaica have been received via New Brunswick to the end of , Was in all the skirmishes in which the third division was engaged, on Massena’s 
the Kingdom, they will reject them, because they emanate from him, Sir | December 


Robert Peel! Yet these are the gentry who clamor against a union of church | 
and state, because it tends to make parsons politicians. How forcibly does | sengers, intended as settlers. 
this remind us of the admirable rebuke, ‘‘ Thou fool, first pluck the beam from | th 
thine own eye, and then thou shalt see clearly to take the mote from thy 
brothers eye.”’ 


ese hardy adventurers to the higher and more healthy parts of the island. 
. : | This journal was among the first to recommend the introduction of a white 
Fortunately, however, the ignorance and presumption of these labouring population from Europe, to be employed in lieu of African, snd we 
Birmingham Pharisees do not pervade the great body of English Dissenters, | have not a doubt of its ultimate success. 

who are too enlightened and patriotic to refuse reform, come from whom it may. | 

We have appended to this farrago of trash, the mild, statesmanlike, and gen- | 





We have occasionally spoken of an excellent institution in this city, called 
tlemanly reply of Sir Robert, which we are sure will prove refreshing to our the ‘Society for the Relief of English Widows and Orphans.’’ A Ball was 
readers, after the malignant nonsense of these reverend numskulls. given for its benefit on Thursday, at the Euterpean Hall, which was well at- 

We find from a careful perusal of our files that the election of Mr. O’Con- | tended, and yielded, we understand, something handsome to the funds of the 
nell and Mr. Ruthven for the city of Dublin, will no doubt be disputed on the | Treasurer. 


ground that force and intimidation was employed to effect their return. We St. David’s Day was celebrated on Monday last by a Jarge body of Welchmen, 


were slow to credit the statements put forth by many of the Conservative jour- | who dined together at the North American Hotel. About 200 sat down, and 
nals, but when we read the speech of Mr. Latouche, we were compelled by the | hatmony, good fellowship, and good feeling prevailed throughout the evening. 
force of his evidence to surrender-all our doubts. The family of Mr. Latouche | His Honour the Mayor, Gideon Lee, Esq., Alderman Strong, and others, ap- 
is known to every Irishman, and the name has always been synonimous with | peared at the head of the table as invited guests. ‘The songs and toasts were 
honour and tree patriotism. On all former occasions Mr. Latouche has been | very appropriate. Mr. Jones, a Welch gentleman of literary taste, and who is 
found on the side of rational liberty, and has in most instances given his vote for | deeply imbued with a love of the literature and poetry of his own country, pre- 
the Whig interest. At the late election, however, he felt bound to give his suf- | sided on the occasion. 


frage to the opposite party, because by so doing he was opposing these who were | M inE ¥ : ‘ he Italian O i t 
by the most unlawful means attempting to destroy the right and purity of free " at ay " pt ; pt hal cg ERE TL aa = ’ pv pre ‘an “ ya 
election. We subjoin the following passage from his speech at the hustings, which | sate a. OE aoe “ " Serres £998 slic me peed, SS OF 
laine 3 : . 7 Ss | up in a style that does great credit to the spirit and exertion of the managers. 

explains itself and reflects the highest honour on his motives and patriotism. . ae , . . 

“J : . | Wednesday next is fixed for a Fund Benefit, which will be an extra perform- 

beg leave to state my reasons for now opposing the party with which I , 

have always co-operated. It was not my intention to have voted at the present  2"¢- the proceeds being for the purpose of creating a nucleus for a permanent 
contested election; but when f heard and witnessed the threats and shameful | fund. Those, therefore, who wish to see the Italian Opera firmly established 
‘ntimidations resorted to by the opposite party—when I saw that men were | in this city, will have another opportunity of evincing the sincerity of their pro- 
reg with death’s head and cross-bones being placed over their doors, and | fessions. 
that it was threatened that a circle should be drawn around our shops and our | ’ j " rere | 
establishments, I felt bound, as a true friend of peace and good order—I felt | Ser Seeine uaake wn Mivaiiy waniviell wanted; aa the peltiomncts wore 


myself imperatively called upon to step forward at this important crisis, to yote | °*¢e!lent. Mr. H., in the part of the Duke Aranza, was very happy, and de- | 
for Messrs. Hamilton and West. 


For, although I may differ from: these gent- veloped powers and capabilities for the stage most gratifying to his friends. 


lemen on some political matters, such, for instance, as the question of tithes, His voice, which had been severely affected during his engagement by a severe 
yet I think any reform must be a political humbug which interferes with the 





The island was tranquil, and we are happy to learn that a large ves- 
sel had arrived from Bremen, having on board nearly six hundred German pas- 
Arrangements were immediately made to convey 


retreat from the lines in Portugal, as also, those in which that division was en- 
| gaged, when the army retired from Aranjuez, in front of Madrid, to Ciudad Rod- 
rigo. He was promoted to a Lieutenancy on the 25th January, 1810, to a 
company in the 74th Regiment on the 20th March, 1823. On the 4th March, 
1824, he was removed to the 97th Regiment, and obtained a majority by pur- 
chase on the 19th September, 1826. He became a Licutenant Colonel, unat- 
tached, on the 18th December, 1829, and was appointed Lt. Col. of the 2d 
West India Regiment on the 27th September, 1831, and joined it here on the 
8th of March, 1832. 

Colonel Pattison was twice wounded in battle, the first time, at the first siege 
of Badajos, and the second time, very severely so, on the Pyrenees, the 30th 
July, 1813, in fact, a musket ball was extracted from his right thigh, after his 
death, which was perfectly flattened, by the violence with which it came in con- 
tact with his thigh-bone. He has left a disconsolate widow, a son, and a daughter, 
to deplore the early bereavement of an affectionate husband, and kind father. 
He was buried, on Monday last, at the Eastern Church with military honours, 
and was attended by all the officers on the station, as well as by some military 
and naval gentlemen, on a visit here, bound to England, and also, by a number 
of the inhabitants of the town. ‘The command of the garrison, devolves, for 
the present, on Captain Kitson, R. E., and the command of the 2nd West India 
Regiment, on Captain Smith. 

Besides the death of the above gallant officer, we have the melancholy duty to 
add that of his nephew, Lt. A. H. Pattison, of the. same corps and at the same 
place, of yellow fever, on the 28th of September last. Lt. Pattison, was acting 
adjutant of the 2d West India Regiment, and was,an officer of high promise 
and great excellence of character. He was son of Mr. John Pattison of Glas- 
gow, many years a resident of Baltimore, and nephew of Granville Sharpe Patti- 
son, Esq., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Philadelphia. 

-_—- 


POSTSCRIPT! 
At 4 o'clock this morning the Francis Depau arrived from Havre, having 
| sailed on the 31st January. The intelligence by her is not important. We ex- 
| tract the following from the morning papers :— 

Owing to the extreme lateness of the honr, it is out of our power to lay be- 
fore our readers to-day all the intelligence of interest they contain, or even our 
private correspondence. We are compelled to confine ourselves to stating that 
nothing further has taken place in the Chamber of Deputies on the subject of 





treedom of election by threats and intimidation such as that now cesorted to. | 
I therefore wish to set an example to my fellow-citizens, to protect their pro- 
perty, their lives, and the lives of their children, and, what should be more dear 
than property or life, to preserve the integrity of the constitution.” 





THE FRENCH QUESTION. | 
The Congress of the United States adjourned on Wednesday, previous to 
which the House of Representatives passed a Resolution, unanimously de- | 
claring that the Treaty with France should be maintained and insisted on. We | 
take the following from the Courier & Enguirer of yesterday. as speaking pretty 
nearly the sense of the nation. The French minister, M. Serurrier, has reached | 
town on his way home. He remains atthe American Hotel until he embarks. | 
From the Courier & Enquirer. 
Important from Washington.—The mai! from Washington did not arrive | 
yesterday till night. ‘The proceedings in Congress, as that body approached so | 
near to its dissolution, are of the most gratifying character and will be read with 


| effect to his reading and emphasis. 


; ; | our treaty of indemnisy, save that the diplomatic correspondence in relation to » 
cold, was nearly restored, which gave, as may be imagined, a very superior | jt, has been laid before that body. 


address, which was warmly received. 

Of Miss Phillips it is scarcely necessary to add, that she played her part with 
the fine talent and discrimination for which she is so justly celebrated. 

Mr. Hows, as well as Miss Phillips, appear again on Wednesday, for the benefit 
of Mr. Simpson, the manager, whose claims to public favour cannot be ques- 
tioned. Miss S. Phillips, the vocalist, will also lend her aid. 
lected fur representation are the *‘ Provoked Husband ” 
Gentleman.” The trial-scene in the Merchant of Venice 


The pieces se- 
and the * Unfinished 


The magnificent Diorama of the “* Departure of the Israelites,” at Niblo’s 
Garden, has proved an attraction every way worthy of its merits, and we lament 
its necessary withdrawal, to make reom for ** Belshazzar’s Feast.” The crowded 


will be again repeated, 
| the parts of Shylock and Portia by Mr. Hows and Miss Phillips. 


In the same we observe the last Despatches 


At the conclusion of the performance, | to M. Serrurier from his Government, with a draft of a note sent him, on which 
he was called for, when he addressed the house in 9 happy and well conceived | his last communication to Mr. Forsyth was no doubt founded. 


It will be recol- 
lected it was found objectionable at Washington, and therefore was not commu- 
nicated to Congress. 
The Treaty is of course the subject of frequent discussion in the journals. 
; A document is published, signed by many. of the most eminent manufacturing 
houses at Lyons, pointing out the injury that would result to that place from a 
| cessation of the friendly intercourse with this country. It is said-to have pro- 
| duced great effect. ‘The claim of Russia for an indemnity also has excited even 
more atten tion than our treaty, and much discussion has already taken place in 
regard to it in the Chamber. 


Our Paris correspondent, under date of 31st Janvary, closes his letter in the 
following words. 
“ Herewith I have the pleasure of sending you an early copy of the papers to 
laid before the Chamber of Deputies on the subject of the treaty of the 4th 
July, 1831. I aim assured by several or the leading members on both sides 
| of the House, and more particularly by General Delaborde, the Senior Questeur, 


! 
| of 


aa eg On the question of our relations with France, it will be seen | state of the Saloon, and the exclamations of surprize and admiration on the part | who kindly sufiers me to mention his name, that there is no longer any doubt of 
vat the House of 


solution :-— 


“ Resotvep Unanimousty, That, in the opinion of this House, the Treaty 
with France, of the Fourth of July, 1831, should be maintained, and its exe- 
Sutton insisted upon.” 

This resolution is in accordance with the feelings of n 


bundred inhabitants in the United States : 
‘ We are 


| 
inety-nine out of every 


and is virtually saying to Prance— 
prepared to make you pay us the amount due our citizens at any and 


— hazard—all negotiation on this subject is at an end, and it is for you to 
. Tmine whether our relations shall continue to be of a pacific, or whether 
Ley shalj ‘ 


assume a belligerent character.” 


@nnouncing to our fellow citiz 
unaninous d 


As Americans we take pride in 
/ ens this jus/ and dignified, yet decided and 
ctermination of the representatives of fiftcen millions of freemen ! 








distance, excite and animate every beholder. 
indebted to Mr. Niblo, andto Mr. Wright, the proprietor of the picture we be- 
lieve, for affording them this gratifying exhibition. 


author of The Deserted Village. 
New Brunswick, by the gentleman whose name it bears, and who is an officer 


The oriental splendour of Pharaoh and his 


train—the animating figures of Moses and Aaron, cheering on the countless 


hosts of the Israelites—the gorgeous palaces and the lofty pyramids in the blue 
The public are certainly much 





NEW WORKS. 
The “ Rising Village,” a poem by Oliver Goldsmith, a descendant of the 
This poem is recently published at St. John, 


Representatives has unanimously adopted the following re-| of the company, is sufficient to attest the excellence of the picture even if jt | # majority im favour of the recognition.” 
| had had no previous reputation. 


| ‘The accounts from London are to the 28th January, but they contain nothing 
| important. The same uncertainty still prevails as to the complexion of the new 
ouse of Commons. 


Count Pozzo di Borgo has received his commission as Ambassador from Rus- 
sia to England. 











el 


r part of the city 
attended to. 











Paris, January 30.—Five per Cents 107f. 60; Four per Cents 93f. 75. 
— ss 
A GENTLEMAN wishes board in a private family, the uppe 
preferred, a note directed “ F,” and left at this , wil be 
A PLAN OF THE CITY OF QUEBEC, taken by special permission, from 
official documents in possession of the Corporation of Quebec, handsomely en- 
graved by Smillie, of New York, will be published in a few days, by the subscriber. 
March 7, 1835. A. HAWKINS. 











s Sg Alvton March 7, 











AUDUBON’S ORNITHOLOGI 
From Blackwood’s Magazine —{ Continued from last Albnon.] 

We need not go to America for pigeons and doves, for there are fanciers in 
London—some of them publicans and sinners—and one whom we know well and 
esteem—a retired pugilist, now a schoolmaster—who can show you such a va- 
rious shower of them in the sunshine, as you could in vain seek to see in the 
islands, that, like so many bastions, protect the shores of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and the Floridas. ‘ ‘Those spets,” says Audubon, with that kindled imagi- 
nation that ever attests his love of the Transatlantic regions, ‘* where, in the 
calm of every spring morn, the air is rendered baliny by the effluvia of thousands 
of flowers, cach of which rivals its neighbour in the brilliancy of its hues. Stop 
there, kind reader, and seat yourself beneath the broadly-extended arms of the 
thickly-leaved evergreen oak, and at that joyous moment, when the first beams | 
of the sun reach your eve, see the owl passing low and swiftly over the ground, 
in haste to reach his diurnal retreat before the increasing light render all things 
dim to his sight ; observe the leathern-winged bat, pursuing his undulating course 
through the dewv air, now deflecting downwards to see the retiring nocturnal 
insect, now upwards to pursue another species, as it rises to meet the genial | 
warmth emitted by the orb of day. Listen !—for at such a moment your soul | 
will be touched by sounds—to the soft, the mellow, the melting accents, which | 
one might suppose inspired by Nature's self, and which she has taught the ground | 
dove to employ in conveying the expression of his love to his mate, who is lis- | 
tening to them with delight.” We can do all this in a field behind a public-house | 
not far from Kensington gardens. And oh! in how many “a secret place have | 

| 


j 


we leant our ear” to the cushat—in the centre of this earth’s solitariness—-so it 
seemed—thouch the thousand-year old yew—in which the creature coo’d its 
whole heart into another heart—was visible, in its blackness, among the green 
oak-wood, to the traveller on the other side of the glen—on the other side of 
Borrodale, as with his face towards the Serene Seatore, embosomed in shadows, | 
he !eft Rosthwaiie the Lovely, unforgotten behind him, or carried its image along 
with him, like a dream that blends with fair realities, till all the earth becomes | 
visionary—and in an hour was looking down on Wastwater—between the side- 
screens of the Great Gable and Scawfell ! | 

Ah! Audubon, thou knowest well the feathers and the flight of them all—of 
the passenger pigeon, that ranges over the whole of the United States, excepting | 
perhaps the southernmost portion of the Floridas, and as far as Newfoundland, | 
where it is a familiar guest—of the Carolina dove, that flies ‘at its own sweet 
will’’ from Louisiana to the interior of Massachusetts, but is nevor seen on 
Maine, while it sails up the Mississippi, as far as Prairie du Chien, and to the 
borders of Upper Canada—of the ground dove, which one meets on the lower 
parts of Louisiana to Cape Hatteras, and all round the coast of the Floridas, but 
never in the interior, as if it would not forsake the sound of the sea—of the 
white-headed pigeon, confined to a small domicile of some three hundred miles 
of the Florida Keys, and seldom, if ever, seen on the mainland, an insular bird 
of passage, pleased with that habitation for seven months of the year, for the 
other five billing and cooing in some paradise unknown—but ah! what are we 
to think of thee on reading that account of the murder, in which thou wast en- 
gaged as accessary before the act, of the Keywest pigeon, the brightest and most 
beautiful of all the tribe, and which but on one island of all ocean was ever 
heard to murmur pensively in the calm, or give to the wind the gladsome music 
of its wings! 

** May 6, 1832.—When I reached the garrison, I found the sergeant waiting 
forme. I gave him some small shot, and we set off, not in full ran, nor even | 
at a dog-trot, but with the slowness and carefulness usually employed by a lynx } 
or a cougar when searching for prey. We soon reached the thickets, and found | 
it necessary to move in truth very slowly, one foot warily advanced before the 
other, one hand engaged in opening a passage, and presently after occupied in 
securing the cap on the head, in smashing some dozens of hungry musquitoes, 
or in drawing the sharp thorn of a cactus from a leg or foot, in securing our gun- | 
locks, or in assisting ourselves to rise after a fall occasioned by stumbling against 
the projecting amgle of a rock. But we pushed on, squeezed ourselves between 
the stubborn branches, and forced our way aa well as we could, my guide of | 
course having the lead. Suddenly I saw him stoop, and observing the motion of 





his hand, immediately followed his example. Reduced by his position to one | to pass judgment on their actions. See! how each is enjoying the fruits of his 
° e . a ¢ | . ° e 

half of his natural height, he moved more briskly, inclined to the right, then to | knavery, sucking the eggs which he has pilfered from the nest of some innocent 

the left, then pushed forward, and raising his piece as he stopped, immediately | dove or harmless pigeon. Who could imagine that a form so graceful, arrayed | 


fired. ‘J have it,’ cried he. ‘What?’ cried I. * The pigton’——and he disap- | 
peared. The heat was excessive, and the brushwood Mere was so thick and | 
tangled, that had not Mr. Sykes been a United States soldicr, I should have 
looked upon him as bent on retaliating on behalf of ‘the eccentric naturalist ;° | 
for, although not more than ten paces distant from me, not a glimpse of hit | 
could I obtain. After crawling to the spot I found him smoothing the feathers of 
a pigeon which [ had never seen, nay the most beautiful yet found in the United 
States. How I gazed on its resplendent plumage !—how I marked the expres- | 
sion of its rich-coloured, large and timid eye, as the poor creature was gasping | 
its last breath!—Ah! how I looked on this lovely bird! I handled it, turned it, | 
examined its feathers and form, its bill, its legs and claws, weighed it by esti- | 
mate, and after a while formed a winding sheet for it of a piece of paper. Did | 
ever an Egyptian pharmacopolist employ more care in embalming the most illus- | 
trious of the Pharaohs, than I did in trying to preserve from injury this most | 
beautiful of the woodland cooers ! 

“‘] never felt, nor did my companion, tiat our faces and hands were covered 
with musqnitoes ; and although the perspiration made my eyes smart, [ waa as , 
much delighted as ever [ had been on such an occasion. We travelled onward, | 
much in the same manner, until we reached the opposite end of the island; but | 
not another bird did we meet this day. 

‘As we sat near the shore gazing oa the curious light pea-green colour of the 
sea, I unfolded my prize, and as [ now more quietly observed the brilliant chang- 


ing metallic hues of its pluinage, I could not refrain from exciaiming—* But who | to Liverpool, “ with the view of turning them out in the English woods —an 
will draw it!’ for the obvious difficulties of copying nature struck me as power- | attempt unhappily frustrated—but for which, had it proved successful, the smaller 


fully as they ever had done, and brought to my memory the following passage : 
— La nature se joue du pinceau des homines ; lorsqu’on croit qu'il a atteint sa 
plus grande beaute, elle sourit et s’embellit encore !** } 
But let us turn to take a look at some bird of prey or other, for we are getting | 
too amiable among the sucking doves, and beginning to roar it you, as if we 
were one of themselves engaged in the same agreeable occupation. We should 
like to see a bird who was not a bird of prey. A swallow eats a fly, and a hawk 
eats a swallow—the swallow with his last breath cursing the hawk for a bird of | 
prey, and the fly bizzing similar execrations as heartily against the eavesdropper. | 
Few or none confine themselves rigidly to a vegetable diet. In fact ‘tis out of 
their power ; for in eating a raspberry they cannot pause to eject the maggot | 
every ripe raspberry includes, whether white, yellow, or purple; and the bird 
that makes no bones of the stone in a plum or a cherry, never dreams of spit- 
ting out the wasp. Our belief is, that those animals are the most ferocious that 
feed most on vegetable vivres. Witness, among men, the seven million of the 
finest pisantry on earth, the late Anacharsis Clootz and Isaac Ritson—and the 
present Sir Richard Phillips—among beasts, the late Chuney, and bulls and bears | 
in general, whether on or in Exchange—among birds the clocking-hen, “ fierce | 
as ten furies,” and that outrageous little fellow, especially if you try to tame | 
him by putting a scarlet-cloth comb on his head with corresponding wattles, the 
cock sparrow. Lions and tigers, Jer-falcens and Eagles, who live on flesh, fish, 
and fowl, in comparison are quakers. People are wrong in disliking, simply on 
the score of diet, what they choose to call birds and beasts of prey. Audubon | 
and North know better, and are just to the very Vulture, who, take our word for 
it, never eats carrion when he can get fresh meat, and is a much quieter charac- | 
ter than the game-cock, who against the day of battle is fed in his pen on what | 
the initiated call cock-bread, composed of finest wheat-flour, mixed with sugar 
candy, and other ingredients, which for manifest reasons shall be anonymous. | 
Audubon is unwilling to think ill of any bird—and says a good word for him | 
who is popularly conceived to be the devil incarnate—the Raven. Nobody, in- 
deed, ventures to despise either of the two gentlemen in black—but Audubon | 
and North have a positive liking to the latter-—which, under favourable circumn- | 
stances, might relax into friendship. We like him for the sake of his birth- | 
places and his places of resort. ‘ These are,” says Audubon, “the mountains | 
—the abrupt banks of rivers—the rocky shores of lakes, and the cliffs of thinly- 
peopled or deserted islands. It is in such places that these birds must be watched | 
and examined before one can judge of their natural habits as manifested amid | 
their f reedom from the dread of their most dangerous enemy, the lord of crea- | 
tion. There, through the clear and rarified atmosphere, the raven spreads his | 
glossy wing and tail, and as he onward sails, rises higher and higher each bold 
sweep that he makes, as if conscious that the nearer he approaches the sun, the | 
more resplendent will become the tints of his plumage.” He speaks with en- | 
thusiasm of ** the musical inflections,”’ (rulgo vocate—croaks) by means of which | 
they hold converse together in their aérial amatory excursions. These musical 
inflections—he says—doubtless express their “ pure conjugal feelings, confirmed | 
and rendered more intense by long years of happiness in each other's society.” | 
More faithful monogamists never sailed the sky. “Till death do us part,” is | 
the close of their nuptial oath—nor were they ever known to break it. No case 
of crim. con. ever occurred on their cliffs. Audubon is not only inclined to be- | 
eo hen phe | in ered they can recall the pleasing remembrance of their 
Ciaanies prone — ah, ents of a life, and express the pleasure they 
fear, he lays himself open to 3 doe pe erg oe 
ar, ge of heterodoxy) “they pethaps conclude 
with humble prayer to the author of their being for a continuation of it.” How- 
re ch uaa! has not scrupled to speak “ of the pious bird with 
st; ¥ may not the raven have as deep a sense of natural 


religion— 7 
- _ a ste he may not show it in the same way—as the robin? But hear 
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| dious and not distant lodgment. Gradually they become able to follow their pa- 


| that, with the perseverance of a cat, he will watch the burrows of foxes, and 


truth, the bird is a Raven, and, as [a Fontaine has aptly and most truly said, 


| were altered: he was again a Jay, taking up corn, placing it between his feet, 


| ping the divided husks. When the cage was filled, it was amusing to listen to 


, deal, eat broken pacan nuts, grapes, dried fruits of all sorts, and especially fresh 


| inferior strength, lick him inan open ring; but to be equal with them, he creeps | 








Now, their matins are over; the happy pair are seen to glide towards the | song. This thrush possesses scarcely any faculty of imitation, but is—we are 
earth in spiral lines ; they alight on the boldest summit of a rock, so high that | told--a steady performer ; and povieg e sings for hours at a time, seldom, jf 
you can scarcely judge of their actual size; they approach each other, their | ever, commits errors, while repeating t e beautiful lessons set ee it by nat ‘ 
bills meet, and caresses are exchanged as tender as those of the gentle Turtle = all of which it studies for months during spring and summer. Ah! reader,” 
Dove. Far beneath, wave after wave dashes in foam against the impregnable | continues the gentle-hearted ornithologist, ‘that I could repeat to you its severa) 
sides of the rocky tower, the very aspect of which would be terrific to almost | cadences, all so full of sweetness and melody, that one might imagine each last 
any other creatures than the sable pair, which for years have resorted to it, to | trill, as it dies on the ear, the careful lullaby of some blessed mother chanting 
rear the deatly-cherished fruits of their connubial love. Midway between them | her babe to repose.” ' ». be: k 
and the boiling waters, some shelving Jedye congaled their eyry. ‘To it they We fear that the Ferruginous Thrush himself has been nown to murder ay, 
now betake themselves, to see what damages it has sustained from the peltings occasional small bird—but mum shali be the word for sake of his song. ‘The 
of the winter tempests. Off they fly to the distant woods for fresh materials | ( asada Jay is almost as bad as the Blue—and on account of his carnivorous pro. 
with which to repair the breach ; or on the plain they collect the hair and fur of | pensities is known in Maine by the name of the Carrion Bird. The lumberers 
quadrupeds : or from the sandy beach pick up the weeds that have been washed | or woodcutters of that state amuse themselves in their camp during eating hours 
there. By degrees, the nest is enlarged and trimmed, and when every thing has with what they call “ transporting the Carrion-Bird. T his is done by cutting 
been rendered clean and comfortable, the female deposits her eggs, and begins to | a pole eight or ten feet in length, and balancing it on the sill of their hut, the 
sit upon them, while her brave and affectionate mate protects and feeds her, and | end outside the entrance being baited with a piece of flesh of any kind. Imme- 
at intervals takes her place. diately on seeing the tempting morsel, the Jays alight on it, and while they are 

“ All around is now silent, save the hoarse murmur of the waves, or the | busily engaged in devouring it, a woodcutter gives a stnart blow to the end of the 
whistling sounds produced by the flight of the waterfowl travelling towards the , pole within the hut, which seldom fails to drive the birds high in the air, and not 
northern regions. At length the young burst the shell, when the careful parents, , unfrequently kills them. , Lhis seems eruel—but isnot so. For the Jays rob 
after congratulating cach other on the happy event, disgorge some half-mace- | the lumberers’ traps of vheir baits ; and robbery in the woods of Maine is rightly 
rated food, which they deposit in their tender mouths. Should the most daring | a capital crime. : : 
adventurer of the air approach, he is attacked with fury and repelled. Asthe' But would you believe it—the Mocking-Bird is as much of a murderer as the 
young grow up, they are urged to be careful and silent :—a single false movement | Blue Jay! “My dear Mr. Audubon,” said Dr. Wilson of Charleston, in the 
might precipitate them into the abyss below; a single cry during the absence of | house of Bachman, “I have several beautiful fox-coloured sparrows in my aviary, 
their parents might bring upon them the remorseless claws of the swift Peregrine but of late some of them have been killed, and I wish you would tell me by 


lor Jer-falcou. ‘The old birds themselves seem to improve in care, diligence, and | what other birds the murders have been committed.” Audubon laid the charge 


activity, varying their course when returning to their home, and eften entering it | first on the Blue Jay, (see what it is to have a bad character,) but the doctor re- 
when unexpected. ‘The young are now seen to stand on the edge of the nest; plied, that even they seemed too much molested by some other species. Audu- 
they flap their wings, and at length take courage and fly to some more cominc- | bon was duinb. Next day the doctor returned, and astonished him not a little by 
informing him that the culprit was a Mocking-Bird—ay ** the unrivatled vocalist ! ” 
rent’s abroad, and at length search for maintenance in their company, and that | They went together to the doctor's aviary—and with all their four eyes saw the 


| of others, until the period of breeding arrives, when they separate in pairs, and | Mocking-Bird alight on one of the fox-coloured sparrows, in the manner of a 


disperse. , small hawk, and attempt to murder him! The poor finch _was rescued, but it 
“ Notwithstanding all the care of the Raven, his nest is invaded wherever it | was reduced to its last gasp, and expired. “ This very Mocking-Bird we strongly 
is found. His usefulness is forgotten, his faults are remembered and multiplied | suspected of being the individual that had killed a Blue Jay of exceedingly meek 
by imagination; and whenever he presents himself he is shot at, because from disposition a few weeks before. It was ultimately removed into a lonely cage, 
time immemorial, ignorance, prejudice, and destructiveness have operated on the | where it is yet passing its days, perhaps in unavailing penitence. 
inind of man to his detriment. Men will peril their lives to reach his nest, as- | We must bring our article toa close—but shall probably next month return to 
sisted by ropes and poies, alleging merely that he has killed one of their numerous | this volume, which teems, as our readers now know, with interest and amusement. 
sheep or lambs. Some say they destroy the Raven because he is black ; others, | We conclude with a leetle anecdote most characteristic of the enthusiasm of the 
because his croaking is unpleasant and ominous! Unfortunate truly are the | great omithologist. ‘The Black Poll Warbler builds in Labrador. And thus 
young ones that are carried home to become the wretched pets of some ill-brought- | Audubon tells us of his having found its nest. * One fair morning, while several 
up child! For my part, I admire the Raven, because I see much in him caleu- | of us were scrambling through one of the thickets of trees, searcely waist-high, 
lated to excite our wonder. It is true that he may sometimes hasten the death | My youngest son chanced te scare from her nest a female of the Black Poll 
of a half-starved sheep, or destroy a weakly lamb; he may eat the eggs of other | warbler. Reader! just fancy how this raised my spirits. I felt as if the enor- 
birds, or occasionally steal from the farmer some of those which he calls his | mous expenses of my voyage had been refunded! * There,’ said I, ‘ we are the 
own; young fowls also afford precious morsels to himself and his progeny ;— | first whate men that have seen such a bird.’” 
but how many sheep, lambs, and fowls, are saved through his agency! ‘The | 
more intelligent of our farmers are well aware that the Raven destroys number- 
less insects, grubs, and worms; that he kills mice, moles, and rats, whenever he 
can find them ; that he will seize the weasel, the young opossum, and the skunk ; | 











BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers,No. 6 
e@William street, New York [Jan. 6. 


ADIES SEMINARY, No. 25 Greenwich street, near the Battery.—Mrs. Dun- 

derdale respectfully announces that from this date the hours of attendance at her 
pounce on the cubs; our farmers also are fully aware that he apprises them of — wiil ay ey 4 pert —_ and oe 7. ony pg latter ym, — 
the wolf's prowlings around their yard, and that he never intrudes on their corn voted entirely to the study and preparation B day, 


2 : ‘ -, | immediate superintendence Of Mrs. D. ; ‘ , 
fields except to benefit them ;—yes, good reader, the farmer knows allthis well, Wp, Arrangements have been made for the reception of six young ladies as 


but he also knows his power, aud, interfere as you may, with tale of pity or of | boarders, ‘Terms may be known on application at the school. [Feb.28-3t] 











‘ La loi du plus fort est toujours la meillure !’” pf ne ‘oe 4s Paso AMBRIGAN MOTEL. phn ety 8 
i i ; , 4} . 1¢ requirements of this neighbourhoe ye induced the scribe 

F Our admirable friend would find it more difficult, with all his eloquence, to Coffee a to the arrangements of his establishment which opens this day. It is 

justify the Blue Jay. Indeed, he knows the villain too well to attemptit; yet arranged after the practice of similar places in London and Paris, and will, he flatters 

he speaks without asperity, and with humane hesitation—saying ** Reader ! look | himself. prove agreeable to all whose habits ef business, or life, make it inconvenient 

at the plate in which are represented three individuals of this beautiful species to adopt fixed hours. The Cooks are men accustomed to the business in Europe, 

—rognes though they be, and thieves, as I would call them—were it fit for me | and are capable of effering the choicest dishes in the English or French style. 

vs their he Coffee Room will be open from $ o'clock in the morning to 12 at night. 

Waiters familiar with the French, English, Italian, Spanish and German languages 

will be in attendance. EDWARD MILFORD. 
tJ The Table at 5 o’clock is continved as usual.—January 12, 1835, [Jan. 24. 





by nature in a garb so resplendent, could harbour so much mischief—that selfish- : “ ' 

oe ’ - . 503 ‘DICT DreTs ‘ . . 

ness, duplicity, and malice, should form the moral accompaniments of so much | VO VOREIOS aGRIRY ah ed I yr Ae fain, iby fae Tonge, simanes 
hvysic orfee ’ ve ities ¢ . ines « . iche In the counties o nea, er imer, ( son, anc rego, - or 7 Ww nc 

physic al pe raga Yet so it is ; ny" how like beings of a much higher order, | offer great inducements to foreign agriculturists, as those farme are all in a high 

are these gay decelvers - Phe Blue Jay 18 & W illiams—weenean the murderer state of cultivation, with all the necessary dwelling houses and offices attached to 

of the Marrs and Williamsons and other families in the metropolis—who es- | each farm, and in the immediate vicinity of the Erie, Oswego, and Chenango cana!s 


caped hanging by suicide. Yet the Blue Jay was never known to have com- ,—for depth of soil they are unsurpassed by any lands in America. A part of the 
mitted this latter. In an aviary at Charleston, he destroyed all the birds One purchase money will be required and the residue to be paid by instalments annually. 
after another had been killed, and the rats were supposed to have been the cul- Also a splendid country seat, for a gentleman of fortune, within one mile of the 


city of Utica, with a domain in the European style. 
For further particulars apply to John Hogan, Esq., Attorney and Councillor at 
Law, Utica, N. Y., and refers to 


prits, but no crevice could be seen large enough to admit one. Then the mice 
were accused, and war waged against them, but still the birds continued to be 














killed, first the smaller, then the larger, until at length the Keywest pigeons; | J. B. Waistevt, Esq., 97 Maiden Lane, : 
when it was discovered that Jay, who had been raised in the aviary, was the | Dee. 13-6m.] Rosert Suarp, Esq., 88 Hudson street, N. York. 
murderer. He was taken out, and placed in a cage, with a quantity of flour, | NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
corn, and several small birds, which he had just killed; the birds he soon de- | Shi M D Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
| voured, but the flour or corn he would not condescend to eat, and refusing every - nena wwe Roop Yor. , mmm 4 
other kind of food, soon died. The wretch had manifestly been suffering under Caledonia, Graham, jJan. 1, May 1, Sept.1,jFeb. 16, June16,Oct.16, 
inflammation of the organ of destructiveness ; and had his head been kept for | Roscoe, Delano, 2 eo eS a oh ae 
five or ten minutes under water, he would have been cured of his propensity for | Hibernia, Wilson, ** 16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar, 1, July 1, Nov. 1, 
sina Mopar ‘ Sheffield Allen “24, “ 24, * 24) “ 6, * 8 % 8, 
smailer and larger birds and Keywest pigeons, though we shall not say that after | ah ’ My Feb. 1. J Oct.1| “16 16. * 16 
| immersion he would have shown such condescension as to eat corn. While at | eet shinet a . ry . 8 a gi * pg & og’ & 4! 
Louisville, in Kentucky, Audubon purchased a couple of dozens of Blue Jays at | pelt oer: Cobb o% “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, April 1, Aug. l, Dec. l, 
the rate of 6 1-4 cents each, which he shipped to New Orleans, and afterwards United States, Holdrege, “ore.” 3 “Se” 8. = Re Be 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1, Nov.1,| ‘* 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
Napoleon, Smith, ; 8, a 8, bay 8) * 24, * ga, * 24, 
and larger birds of the English woods would have had good reason to be ever- | hn oer \ hewae e 16, es Ay e br May 4° Sopt- 1 Jap a 
laatindly gyetetel to ete benshese. a ss | Orpheus, Bursley, |Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,] * 16, * 16, * 16, 
“They were caught in common traps, baited with maize, and were brought to | Independence, \Nye, oe. % @& SOF % 26. * Se. PF BE, 
me one after another as soon as secured. In placing them in the large cage North Amer“a, Dixey, 16, ** 16, ** 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
which I had ordered for the purpose of sending them abroad, I was surprised to | Virginian Harris, O98, Ov Rey OER So Sy Fr Bo 16, 


, 

. me apa rae . res . : These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 
wh how nen say h ne vy’ —. bird hee preety on his — | rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
who, on dving In the COS S CHP SE CWO, WETS 85 Gay Sm ire Icsome as if at | kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
liberty in the woods. ‘The new comer, on the contrary, would run into 2 corner, | of all the lines, at $120, not including wines and liquors, which will be furnished by 
place his head in almost a perpendicular position, and remain silent and sulky, | the steward at the expense of each passenger, at rates printed on cards, which wi 
with an appearance of stupidity quite foreign to his nature. He would suffer all be found on board. : h : i " ; 
the rest to walk over him and trample him down, without ever changing his po- | _ Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Rri- 
it ws A od yy) , tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, 
sition. If corw or fruit was presented to him, or even placed close to his bill, | , ’ GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N. Y. 
he would not so much as look at it. If touched with the hand, he would cower, | ; i i 


P Consignees ef ships Sheffield, United States, England, and Virginian, 
lie down on his side, and remain motionless. ‘The next day, however, things WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON, N, Y. 


Wr. and Jas. on ere 4 Lee get oe ts. 

‘ ring it wi i itti 2g icki ek _ | Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, an ependence 
hammering it with his bill, splitting the grain, picking out the kernel, and drop 8g ip PURINNELL, MINTURN £ Co. N. t. ’ 
| CEARNS, CRARY & Co., Liverpool. 

NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—-( New Line.) 
: 4 | The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, between 
beef, of which they were extremely fond, roosted very peaceably close together, this port and Liverpool, teleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30th ef 
and were very pleasing pets. Now and then one would utter a cry of alarm, | each month. 


their hammering; all mounted on their perch side by side, each pecking at a 
grain of maize, like so many blacksmiths paid by the piece. They drank a great 








when instantly all would leap and fly about av if greatly concerned, making as | _ Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
i, odie en’? : : ‘ tho : 4 | StAndrew | J. Taubman June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. 30, 
much ado as if their most inveterate enemy had been in the midst of them. | Howard, TM. Harvey, jr. July 14,'Nov. 14; Mar. i” ’ ’ 








1 : Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr. 38 
They bore the passage to Europe pretty well, and most of them reached Liver- C. A. Hiern, Aug.14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, Sept.36, i 30, May30, 


: : S ; Ajax 
pool in good health; but a few days after their arrival, a disease, occasioned by SuGleetne W.C.Thompson, | Sept.14, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct. 30, Feb. 28, June 30, 
insects adhering to every part of their body, made such progress, that some | ‘The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copper fastened. The 


| 





| died every day. Many remedies were tried in vain, and only one individual | greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the speedy 


ched London. The i “ts ipl i ‘ ; arnen tt i and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction and 
— oF ee had gine ie = M that I immersed it in an | furniture of their cabins, which can contribute te the comfort ofpassengers. The price 
» Which, however, killed it in a few hours. of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, is fixed at 
Had Mr. Jay outlived the lice, and conquered the tobacco juice, he might have | one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive use 
met his match in the English woods. For though “truly omnivorous,” he is | of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctual piterved. Eos freight or pas- 
more tyrannical than brave; and in many cases “a downright coward.” The | sage,apply tothe masters, on board, orto Gann a > 
Cardinal Grosbeak, the Red Thrush, and the Mocking Bird, and many others of | ROBERT KERMIT, 74 Bouth-street. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. » o 
ili rompDays ‘ailing from 
Masters. aa of Sant fi 4 Renin, 
\June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. ly ar. lJ ely 16,Nov.16, 
l 





silently to their nests, in their absence, and acts the egg-sucker. ‘I have seen 


one go its rounds from one nest to another every day, and suck the newly-laid | Ships. 
eggs of the different birds in the neighbourhood, with as much regularity and | i 
composure as a physician would call on his patients.” But Audubon has also! Ontarie, 








Aug 1, Dec. 1, April 1, “ie 16) 16, 
when brought toa sense of their enormities, it evinced a strong fecling of remorse.” Philadelphia, Morgan, “16, ** 16, “ 16 June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
More remorse, we fear, than repentance. Alas! in the woods such rueful fate | Samson, Chadwick, Sep. 1, Jan. l, May 1 , oe as nt 
often befalls the innocent! One of the finest of all the Illustrations exhibits an President, Moore, 16, ‘ 16, 16, wily, ty ¢. eins, |e 
attack made by a Black Snake on the nest of the Ferruginous Thrush. The b Lape = are all of “rp first _— od be pogo ~~ + | - 1 bo A sper. 
female bird is seemingly expiring in its coils, while her mate, and another male | paced y ccamendens, ‘Task po seer a nae for passengers are very elegant and ex- 
of the same species that has come to their assistance, are giving battle to the | tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and steres of the best quality, will always 
reptile. ‘Should this alliance,” says Audubon, speaking of the Illustration, be provided. The price of cabin passage outward, under an agreement entered inte 


Hebard, 


Sebor, : 
~ A - | be eo Be 
witnessed fearful retribution for its crime—‘ when on returning to its own home, | nnn eto PM se t. Mar "> ARig’ Arig’ cate 
it found its mate in the jaws of a snake, the nest upset, and the eggs all gone. Sorerden Griswold “e é, * 16, - 16, a 1, Sep. 1, Jan. |, 
I have thought more than once on such occasions that, like all great culprits, | Hannibal, ' 





“of noble spirits prove victorious, will it not remind you that innocence, although | in conjunction with the proprietors of theseveral Liverpool Packet Lines, is now ; 
beset with difficulties, may, with the aid of friendship, extricate herself with | 2t $120, exclusive of wines and liquors, which wil * fr il be found oy oon eter 
honour?” The Illustration is of a scene he witnessed with his own eyes ; and | established rates that are fixed to the printed cards that wi wpe 2. e 


he tells us “that the snake was finally conquered, and a jubilee held over its | ee eight er age, apply to either ef the commanders on henrc the shps ; te 
carcass by a crowd of thrushes and other birds, until the woods resounded with 


JOHN GR ae ee Yooeg ty s a : 
: , : : : r al . ; L, MIN and Co, ront street, or to 
their notes of exultation. I was happy in contributing my share to the general | CN WILDES' & Co_No. PS Galesan ctrect, Landen. 
joy, for on taking the almost expiring bird into my hand for a few minutes, she N. B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
recovered in some degree, and I restored her to her anxious mate.’”” The mock- pee 


: d ive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Centinent 
ing-bird alone, ** that unrivalled vocalist,” surpasses the Ferruginous Thrush in — different parts of England. 
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